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PEEFAC E. 



This work is placed before the public as promised 
! in the preface of the first part of m j Persian Gram- 
mar. The system adopted in the treatment of the 
first part, viz.. Syntax, is that of the English Gram- 
mars of Hiley and Adams, with a view to make it 
intelligible to our students in whom a taste is, now- 
a-days, created for the study of such books. The 
next subject treated of is Prosody, which is generally 
I pronounced to be the only difficult portion • in the 
I study of the language. This can, though a common 
mistake, I believe, be attributed to the want of a sys- 
tematic treatise on the subject. There are many 
pamphlets in Persian on Prosody, but all of them 
are more or less defective, and none of them handled 
hy a masterly hand. As I meant to supply the 
long-felt need of a comprehensive treatise on Pro- 
sody, I have touched upon many minor points too, 
which are very often not required by those who 
learn this subject simply for the sake of passing 
University examinations. In the body of the book 
students are very often cautioned against troubling 
themselves with those points ^^ich are c^^^jp^te- 
rial importance in their study. 



VI PEBFACB. 

As students are quite strangers to the mode of 
scanning a verse according to the Persian way, I have 
adopted the English system of scansion, though it is 
quite new, unintelligible, and even ridiculous to the 
natives of Persia. 

The third subject treated of is Figures of Speech, 
which form but the happiest and most interesting 
part in the whole literature. Instances by way of 
illustrations are selected from the best writers, whose 
names are put down under them to enable students 
to approach their works from which the quotations 
are taken. 

Two appendices are given at the end of the book, 
one showing the table of the revised and reformed 
letters of the Persian alphabet, and the explanation 
of the new system of orthography invented by His 
Excellency, Mirza Malcolmkhan, Consul General of 
Persia, residing in London, and the other containing 
specimens of poetical compositions explained in the 
book. 

I am really thankful to the authors of a few 
Persian books, but chiefly to my great instructor of 
Persian for his valuable suggestions, whose master- 
mind I look up to with the greatest admiration and 
reverence. 

I am neither a native of Persia, nor a scholar of 
the language, so as to think my work above correc- 
tion, but being a mere student of Persian, and 
having made it my life-study, I have made but an 
humble effort to be serviceable to other fellow- 
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students. Such works should, therefore, necessarily 
require improvements, which can only be effected in 
course of time. 

As it was my first attempt as a writer of Persian, 
I had invited legitimate corrections and suggestions 
in the preface of the first part of my Grammar, to 
enable me to attend to them if it should happen 
to go through the press a second time, instead of 
which, newspaper columns were employed by inter- 
ested critics, not so much to point out its shortcom- 
ings, but chiefly to impede its sale. In the face of 
such adverse criticisms I am satisfied to find my 
work proving useful to students and teachers in 
most parts of India. The present work, though 
finished long ago, was not given out to the public, as 
the above criticisms had made me diflSdent of its 
general acceptance. But my services being appre- 
ciated by the public, I am emboldened to lay the 
second part of the Grammar before them at the 
desire of students and friends. 

In conclusion, once again I beg to state that being 
a foreigner, I cannot but be diffident of my attempt, 
and shall, therefore, be always ready to receive sug- 
gestions with thanks with a view to improve myself 
and my works in future. 

PESTANJI C. TASKAR, 
Bandra, 25th July 1886. 
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The following are the orthographical expedients 
adopted for the sounds of vowels in the pronun- 
ciation of words: — 

a is pronounced as the first a in J.merica. 

a in fall, 
a in fate, 
i in pin. 



e 
i 
o 
oo 



o in note. 
00 in fool. 
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PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 
PART n. 

SYNTAX. ^ . 
Section I. 

1. In the first part of this grammar we have 
ireated of Accidence of Persian, i.e., of its letters, 
fyinbols and words. In this second part we now 
k>rae to the remaining points — Syntax, Prosody 
►ud Figures of Speech, which are of the greatest 
importance in the study of the language. 

2. ^^^ (Syntax) which, in its primary significa- 
tion, denotes ' a path,^ is the mode in which the due 
arrangement of words in a sentence is described, 
riie construction of a sentence in this language can 
be called extremely easy. In a simple sentence the 

Dominative ( J^ li ) comes first, next comes the 
i)bject ( J^xA^) and lastly the verb ( J*0 J ^^* 
i^j J 1. ^^^L i^ Jul U- ''Galen saw a foolish man.' ^ 
In this sentence ij^ ^ ^ y the nominative, comes 
^^'^^'i ' J i3'^ ' *^® object, occupies the next place, 
and *>£0, the verb, comes last. 

The Nominative, J.^^ Li 

3. We noticed above that the nominative in 
Persian occupies the first place in a proposition; 

* JiJ ti originally signifies * the doer of aa action,* 
1 



NOMINATIVE. 



but in poetry it is often found to hare been plac^ 
last; as. 



(Sa'ad 

'* To sleep under (the shade of) acacia trees ( 
the road of vrildernesa is pleasant/* 

jA^, erf' C^^^^'>^ <^^\j 

"It may happen that thy hairs may be tarae 
into black by some contrivance, but this hump-bac 
shall not be straightened/' 

4. As a general rule verbs in all other mooi 
except the imperative rerquire their nominatives I 
be expressed ; but in a compound sentence whei 
we find more verbs than one, referring to one an 
the same nominative, it is not repeated before ever 
verb, but mentioned only once ; as, 

'' Jacob, the son of Lais, in his early life, used 
throw himself in great perils and to undertake dai 
gerous exploits : (he) was far from giving repose 



f It is but an abbreviation of u^^^ • 



NOMINATIVE. O 

I life and nev^r rested, even for a mement, from 
flergoing hard labour." 

"The domestics went to him, caught him by his 
leArd, rooted out his mustaches, and tore his collar/' 

5. The only instances in which the nominative 
B generally omitted in Persian are : 

(a) In the Imperative:— 

" Come, the foundation of the palace of hope is 
hrery weak.*' 

(6) In prose as well as in poetry, when the verb 
is in the third person plural having for its nomina- 
tive ' people,' understood, or in the first person 
fiin^alar, the pronominal verbal suffixes determine 
the persons of the nominative. 

(Sa'adi). 
'^ They {i.e. the people) relate a story about a 
tyrant that he used to buy fuel from the poor by 
violence/' 

iSa'adi.) 
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4 NOMINATIVE. 

. " I remember having walked the whole night 
with the caravan.'^ 

(JaldVoddin Boomi, 

"They (i.e. the people) appointed a judge (to 
decide a law-suit) ; but he (on his election) begiin 
shedding tears. A certain man asked him what 
that weeping was for.'' 

6. As in English, the nominative of a proposition^ 
in Persian, also stands in apposition to some other 
words or phrases ; as. 



(Sa'adi.) 
"Two things are contrary to wisdom, to eat {i.e, 

to enjoy) more than what is allotted, and to die 

before the known (i,e, appointed) time." 

7. The nominative of a proposition, in Persian, 

may be a noun or any of its equivalents with or 

without some qualifying words. 

(a) Noun: — 

'^^^'^^ I/^ t5if^ '45^^ " ^^^^ * f*^^' S^^ angry/' 

(b) Noun with qualifying words: — 

" The verification of this dictum is the story of the 
lion and Damnah." r^^^\^ 
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NOHINATIVE. b 

(c) Pronoun: — 

(Sa'adi.) 

'' If thou read the Qoran in this way, thou wilt 
destroy the splendour of Islamism/' 

(d) Infinitive: — 

{Sa'adL) 

'^ To eat is for (to maintain) life and to remember 
God; thou art under the impression that to live is 
for to eat.*' 

(e) Infinitive phrase:— 

(Professor HairaL*) 

'^ To appoint the Persians also to high stations 
and offices is not devoid of danger/' 

' 1. ■ ■ ■ ■■ I [ I m ■ 1 I ■ ' » 

(Kdshafi,) 

'^ Tp clap the hands in the midst of conversation 
13 to hold the speaker in ridicule/' 

* Wherever we have written * Professor Hairat ' student* 
should understand it to refer to the Translation of Sir 
Malcolm's History of Persia, by Professor Hairat^^^^ 



6 OBJECT. 

(/) Sentence: — 

(Sa'adi.) 

" Whatever befalls me is allowable if thou ap- 
provest of it/^ 

The Object. J;«^* 

8. We noticed in the second article of this book 
that the object of a transitive verb always precedes 
the verb ; but when the object is a complete seu-« 
tence it follows the verb :-^ 

{Sa^adi.) 

"I heard that during that time a formidable 
enemy showed his face to the king.'' 

The particle A always precedes the semtence 
standing as the object of a verb, 

9. In poetry, for the exigency of metres, the 
object often follows the verb i and in good prose, 
for the sake of emphasis, it sometimes comes even 
before the nominative : — 

i^U JjJ^T Lii^Jo '^j^j^ ^ji <:J /^ 

'' (Hitfez.) 



* Jj*^ originally siguifies "the thing acted upou by 
something else," .pt,zed.vC.T)ogle 



OBJECT. 7 

*'If that beauty of Shiraz will please tny heart, 
I shall give foi* the black rnole (on her cheek) th» 
cities of Samarcand and Bokhara/' 

{Sa'adl) 
*' An ill-tempered person abused a certain man.'* 

{Prof, Hairat,) 

*' He taught (men) the art of making clothes from 
the fleece of the sheep." 

But when the object is accompanied by a qualify- 
ing relative clause, it retains its own place, that is 
to 8ay, it stands before the verb and the relative 
sentence follows it. 

(SaWi.) 

"In the circle of the jewellers of Basrah I saw 
an Arab who was relating a story/' 

10. A demonstrative pronoun used as the object 
of a transitive verb often stands in apposition to a 
sentence placed after the verb :— 

Digitized by G0<6§^'^^*-) 
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OBJECT. 



^^This thoa didst upt acfc accordiag to the opinion 
of the wise, that thou gavest the religious garment 
of the pious to such a musician.** 

U. The object of a transitive verb may be a 
noun or any of its equivalents, with or without 
qualifying" words :— 

(a) Noun:— r 

^- Those crows had a king named Pirooz/' 
(h) Noun with qualifying words. 

*'An Atnir handed over 9. poor prisoner, to a 
bloody executioner," 
(c) Px'onoun \ — 

(♦jlj/ j^**^ ^jy ij-^ ^^ I shall make him quiet." 
(^) Infinitive : — 

^^ A beggar had loosened his tongue in the praise 
of an Amir, and had begun to speak absurdities." 
(e) Sentence i — 



(Sa'adL) 

"Whatever you asked fron^tb^ meaiiasafavour, ypu 

bej9,ped upon your body but lessened from th^ soul • '' 



VKRBS. 



12. The indirect object or tLe noun in the dative 
case sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the 
direct object or the noun in the accusative case : — 

(Sa'adl) 

" I would have given him more than the price of 
a damsel/' 

-,suj' U^ ^ '^^jV ^-^ c-^1^ **^^fr^^ ^^'3*^ ij^j^ 

r f" J :, C"> J c. 

{Sa'adi,) 
" The ministers acted according to the will of the 
late king, and surrendered to him the keys of the 
fortresses and treasuries." 

Yerhs. J Ui 1 * 

33. A verb, in Persian, agrees with its nomina- 
tive in numberandperson,if the nominative indicates 
a living creature : — 

" 1 know thou hast not the strength to accompany 
me.^' 

^ ^ Jk-« I J^y 45'<^. ^'^^^. ^ J^J ^^^^ (^ ^"^ 

(JdmL) 
" Hatara said : * One day I got down at the house 
of an orphan. He had ten heads of the sheep. ^ " 

* Originally signifies * actijQftSby'Google 



10 VERBS. 

{Khosraw.) 
*^ If there be no Nakhoda (captain) in our ship, let 
there be none ; we have got Khoda (God), we do not 
want a Nakhoda." 

•^'^ ^ 45-^ 45*-* 



(A"^6'/ia/7\) 
^* The rinpf-dove said : * my friends you endea- 
vour for your own release.* ^' 

(Xa^/ia^.) 
^' They have discharged their duty towards me." 
In poetry, however, but never in prose, we some- 
times find a singular nominative with a plural verb, 
and a plural nominative with a singular verb. We 
can only account for this violation of a rule of 
grammar by supposing that a poet can do so in order 
to preserve the metre of poetry. 

(Sa'adi.) 
" Every one flourished in his own time ; I am the 
Sa^adi of the last age.'* 

45^ W ^ ^^^ ^^ 3 C^'^^3 iJ ^J U^ -^^7 

Sr -? J ji/'^^^y ^;'^ i-ila) ^^ct- j^tJj 
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VEBBS. 1 1 

'' All have got a body, benuty and youth, but 
have no courtesy, except thyself, who art a walking 
cypress.'* 

14. When there are more nouns than one denot- 
ing animals connected by conjunctions, the verb must 
be plural, although each noun is in the singular 
number: — 

^'n*-* t^;^ ^"^-^^ C^^^ Lrr*^ i^j '^)^) 



(Kasha Jr. ) 

" One day the crow, the mouse, and the tortoise 
came to the appointed place.'' 

15. If the nominative to a verb be expressive of 
inanimate objects, whether it be in the singular or 
plural number, the verb is always singular : — 

(Vrof, Hairat) 

" All the fruits that are produced in the temperate 
regions are found in Persia/' 

10. When the plural nominative expressive of 
Hn inanimate object is personified, the verb is used 
ia the plural number : 

^^)j ^^ k -^ ^. i^'j*^ l::-*^^ y^^ 

Jigitized by VjOOSlt^ i 7 • • 
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12 VERBS. 

*^ Vines Have grown pale ; from what ? from the 
dread of Autumn; Autumn has gone to fight ; agaiusft 
whom ? against the army of Vines.'' 

17. More nominatives than one expressive of 
lifele.'^s objects and connected by conjunctions, re- 
quire the verb in the singular number ; — 



(Hafez.) 

''Love, youth and profligacy area collection of 
desires. '* 

18. If the nominative to a verb b'e expressive of 
living beings and be preceded by a numeral adjec- 
tive, the verb must be in the plural; but if it be 
expressive of lifeless things, though preceded by a 
numeral adjective, the verb stands in the singular: — 

(Sa'adi.) 

''The sages say that certain four persons are, in 
the highest degree, afraid of four others.'' 

{Atfdr.) 

^' Every limb has its own distinct praise to offer 
to God; all the seven limbs, oh boy, praise God.'' 

19. As in English, there are certain nouns in 
Persian which, though singular in fproi. have a 
plural as well as a collective meafiin^. ^ 
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When the nominative signifies a collective idea 
tlie verb is singular: — 

^^^^-iij j^J ^< L^5J-j^ ^Ji -^d-iJ f^^^^j l> 

(Sa'adi.) 

''Make peace with thy subjects and sit secure 
from fighting with thy enemy; since to a just 
monarch his subjects are an army/^ 

(Pro/. HairaL) 

" Mirza Mehdi says the Turks had sixty thousand 
cavalry and fifty thousand infantry/^ 

When the nominative denotes a plurality of idea 
the verb is plural : — 

{E&shafi,) 

"In short the whole flight of those pigeons, lay- 
ing aside caution, at once alighted/' 



''At tlie court of Nowsheerwan a number of wise 
men were talking on some state affaji;./j^^Qoog[e 
2 
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20. When two nauns or pronouns, connected by; 
a conjunction, (one of which is in the first person 
singtdar and the other in the second or third person 
singular or plural) stand as the nominatives of a 
verb, the verb is always in the first person plural :— 

" (Sa'adi.) 

" I remember that formerly, I and a friend, Uke 
two kernels of an almond in one shell, kept company 
with each other/' 

(Sa'adi) 

^^ I and thou both are fellow-servants, and ser- 
vants of the Sultan's court/' 

21. A transitive verb always requires an object, 
which might or might not take the sign of the 
accusative case according as the noun which forms 
the object is emphatic or general : — 

{Sa'adi) 

" One of the Amirs of Arabia gave him a hundred 
dinars." 

" {Sa'adi 

^' I asked, ' Did not the thief take away thjj 
money?' " r^ i 

• Digitized by VnOOQlC 
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But if any pronoun be the object of a transitive 
verb, it is necessary to add the sign of the accusative 
case : — 

T^ ^ ' erf "^ ^ U*-"^ J^ ^ '^^ ^>r* y^ ^ '^^ 

lJjy0j3 cUuo uJyJU ^-v*L& id) 1 ^/wCld-^ ^jf^ (iT? 

{Sa'adi,) 
^' Notwithstanding that the greatest Shaikh 
Shams'oddin Ab'olfarej-ben-Jowzee told me to for- 
sake music." 

(Edshafi.) 

'* Ma^moon ordered him to be executed in the 
place of his brother.^' 

22. In a compound sentence where there are 
more principal assertions than one, co-ordinate with 
each other, if the nominatives require one and the 
same verb after them, the verb is expressed after 
the first assertion only and kept understood for the 
rest : — 

{Sa'adi.) 

'^ Riches will never remain in the hand of the 
Soofees, neither patience in the heart of a lover, nor 
water 'in a sieve/' 

In the above couplet there are three principal 
assertions, and the three nominatives therein have 
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but one verb. The three assertions wien separated 
will be— 



1. 


,ijS:> j\ji ii,\^'j!jT u-c^^j JL 


2. 


jy-,0 . \J» ^JJi> U J . J j^ 


3. 


OjSj j\ji Jbyi j>i .— ^T 



{Qa^ani.) 

*' Every speaker is not eloquent, nor every physi- 
cian a Messiah/' 

23. In constructing complex sentences, in Per- 
sian, no regard is paid to the proper sequence of 
tenses as in English. In English it is wrong to say, 
" My friend said that I will surely come'' ; but the 
sentence, if rendered into Persian, would be quite 
correct : fcX^ I ^^ y^ T ^ ^^ ^ l::— iS ^ ls— ^^ J 

In Persian, therefore, the verb in the dependent 
clause is used in the same tense in which the action 
is, was, or will be actually performed, without any 
reference to the tense of the verb in the principal 
clause. 

24. Similarly, in Persian, the indirect form of 
constriiction is always dispensed with. The exact 
words of the speaker are reproduced and they are 

introduced by the word l::-^ or tAj^C-<^ \ followed 

by the conjunction /^ . Suppose you send some 
man to Bahram to ask what he is doing, and Bahrain 
replies ^ I am sowing cottoU'Seed^ot^t man you 
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eent would be said to correctly report Bahrain's 
reply in these words :— ^Ju jJsXi ^^ y^^ l:l^ J»>i^j 
f;^ ^ ^^ Bahram said, ' I am sowing cottou-seeds/ '' 

Participles. 

25, The Persian writers seem to indulge a good 
deal in using perfect participles or participial clauses 
used as such or as adjectives :^ — 

(Nesh&t.) 

'^ An experienced beloved is good (i.e. prefer- 
able) ; one that has won other's hearts and has given 
her own to others, or one that has throwui and is 
thrown by others, or one that is wounded and has 
a dagger in the hand, is preferable.*^ 

)=T j\^ ^^ J / J o;^ J^. 

y "^jy^j *^^ O!^ ^^j 

(Ne^iimi,) 

'* A ball is suspended from her silvery chin, which 
is encircled by a ring of double-chin ; by means of 
the latter, the lovely idol excels the halo of the moon, 
and by the former she surpasses the s^erepf the 

Baa.'' """"'' ^ 
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26. Perfect participles ar^^iowetwes kept under^ 
stood : — 

i»-CL.^ /? ^ i ^"^^"^ ^ > ^ C.-C*rf 

" ' {Sa'adi.) 

^ • With a gtone ready in the hand and a snake 
(crawling) o^ ^ stQue, it ia but a foUy tQ think oxj 
delay/^ 

27. Participles or participial phrases sometimes 
come before and sometimes after the priucipal verb 
in a soAtenoe; — 

^* The crow having hid (himself) behind the leaves 
of the tree cast a longing look.^' 

(J ami.) 

" After several days the man came having put on 
a new coat and a new pair of stockings.*' 

L:L^\sJi» iJ^ J Juw^^ <iJ^A^ 4-Jlyt^ 5:--<^ 

(Praf. Eairat.) 
" This conduct having increased his popularity, 
armies from various parts of Persia bt^steued to bia 
assistance/' Digitized by Google 
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28. Imperfect participles, when used as such, 
occupy a place spme where near the word with which 
they agree; but when they are used as adjectives, 
they always follow the substantives which they qua- 
lify, and the substantives take the u:-^ U ^ ^ j**^ • 



'* I said, ' The story of the fox is applicable to thy 
case, which was seen running away and falling 
down insensibly, and getting up again/ '* 

(Hami.) 

*' T go weeping, crying and with a burning heart : 
what shall I do now that I ana drunk, mad and dia-s 
gntced in the world V^ 

(Sa'adi,) 

" A burning flame with wildrue will not produce so 
great an effect as is produced by the smoke (i.e, sighs) 
Of-the afflicted heart/' 
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" He replied/ our couditiou is like tli8 jumpiag {i.e. 
darting) lightning, one instant appearing and the 
other 4isappeaj7ing/ '^ 

Prujiouna. 

29. As we have treated of all the kinds of pro-^ 
nouns, in the first part of this grammar, almost as 
fully as possible, we need not go over all of them 
again ; but a few still remain to be noticed, to which 
we now beg to draw the attention of the students. 

A pronoun is usually placed after the noun for 
which it stands; but sometimes, in poetry, we find 
it placed before tjie noun : — 

' . ' ' (Hafez,) 

^' Since our Hafez is drunk by the eternal wine, 
they will never find him sober." 

(Sa'adi.) 

^* If thou be wipe, keep back from the lions when 
thou settest their bushes on fire," 

Such an anomaly in the use of a pronoun is termed, 

in Persian, J^ j!l JJ jl^ 1 EzrDar,e'qablo'«-zekr. 

30. The personal pronominal suffixes ^ — , 

C-^ -^ , ^ — are added to substantives or even 

adjectives to denote the dative or the accusative case 
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of their corresponding detached personal pronouns 
(vide Part I., § 65). But in poetry, poets add these 
suffixes to any word in a hemistich, provided it does 
not violate any rule of prosody : — 

ji)^ jk u'^ ^^ ij^.j^j (♦/' 

(Sa'adi.) 

^^ If my dear friend gives me up to be killed, I 
shall not say at that moment that I am afraid of my 
life.'' 

(Udfez.) 

*^ If it be necessary for me to go to the HSroot of 
Babylon." 

(Sa'adi.) 

'^ O brother talk to me kindly and cheerfully now 
when thou hast got the power of speech.*' 

^^b j4 J^ j! LTJ^y^ ^^^***^ LT^j^ 

'^ If her drunken, liberal and kind eyes drink the 
blood of a lover, may it be wholesome to them." 

In the above verses — - ^/ \ — ^ l^ ^-^ — . 
^J^ -Job — L:L^y!i and J I; (J&'^ ^j^^S^^qual 
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in meaning and construction to 'y^y^ — y© o^^ (^ 
^<SJ^ Job \j^ _ \j3 {j^ — *^ ^ i^ 5^ y respecr 
tively. 

31 . In like manner, pronominal suffixes added to 
substantives to represent the regular personal pro- 
nouns in the genitive case {vide, PartL, §63), are 
added, in poetry, to any word in a hemistich : 

^^I will not give up the ruby-like lips of my 
beloved and the cup of wine ; pious men forgive 
me since this is my religion.'' 

{SdJadl) 

" A king sent his son to a school, and placed a 
silver slate under his arm." 

{Hdfez.) 

^'I pour jewels {i.e. tears) from my eyes, every 
moment, on thy foot." 

"^ " (Sa'adi) 

" You will soon find that there is no oil in his lamp 
at night/^ Digitized by Googlc 
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*^ The pronominal suflSxes of the underlined words 
in the ahove, strictly refer to those words that are 
doubly underlined. 

32. The pronominal verbal suflSxes /^ -^ and ^ 

are also added, in poetry, to substantives, where they 

stand for the full forms ^u-u^ and ji^ 

€^^^ /^;' r>^'*^- ^ 

(Sa'adi.) 
^' With so much haughtiness and arrogance on 
thy part I do not consider thou art (made) of earth, 
but of fire/' 

(Sa'adi.) 

'' The eflfect of the beauty of my companion spread 

to me, or else I am the same clay thati was (before). '^ 

In the above verses ^^^ — ^^ ' — and /%^ 1=^ 

are equal, in meaning and form, to ^/^ uJ l^ ""^ 

^yU*Y {J^ ' and d,s^ t-5 U- respectively. 

33. A relative clause generally follows its ante- 
cedent, but sometimes a word or two immediately 
intervene : — 

D,g,t,zedbyGOO^^^'«^*'-) 
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^^ For whosoever fights the bafctle, sports with his 
own life, and he who runs away, sports with tha 
blood of his army." 

{Sa'adi.) 

" I saw a merchant who possessed one hundred 
and fifty camels laden with goods." 

34. A relative clause generally requires its 
antecedent (whether the latter be in the singular 
number or in the plural) to take the letter s? at tlie. 
end. 

Ja^^j A liL« u--oyu) Jul :^J^^ «\'^ S?^ 

(Pro/. Hair at.) 

" The poet has obviously thrown Kaoos into vari- 
ous calamities in order that he may mention the 
names of the heroes who endeavoured to relieve him 
(KSoos)/^ 

^Jj^. J J^J^. J^J^ V J^ ^ 45^.t^ )^^^/ 

(SdadL) 

^^ Extirpate the root which brings thorns ; but 
nourish a tree that may bear fruits.'^ 

But when there are more antecedents than one 
connected by conjunctions, the letter ^ is added to 
the last antecedent only :— ,^^^^, .yGoogle 
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(Vrof. Hair at) 

*^ When the miaisters of the Ottoman empire 
saw this aflfair, they expressed their willingness to 
conclude a peace on the same terms and conditions 
that had been before agreed upon between Nadir 
and the Pasha of Bagdad." 

35. In addition to a relative pronoun we 
often find, in poetry, a personal pronoun referring 
to the same antecedent for which the relative is 
used : — 

^ {Sa'adi,) 

^^ Every child that does not experience severity 
at the hands of his teacher will see oppression from 
(the vicissitudes of) time/' 

In such a case the personal pronoun is only re- 
dundant, and can have no meaning in the translation. 
It is, we believe, often inserted by poets to preserve 
the metre. Digitized by Google 

3 
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(a) Dr. Lumsden supposes that the relative pro- 
nouns y^ and ^A^ are but connectives, and Dr. 
i'orbes confirms his views by quoting a well-known 
hemistich from the Gulestan of Sa'adi. *^ The fol- 
lowing sentence from theGrulestan/' says Dr. Forbes 
in his Persian Grammar, page 86, § 68, '' to which 
many others might be added, confirms Dr. Lumsden*s 
views on this subject :— - 

j^ L?^yli ^f^ ^^j ^^j / ^,\ 'The fool 

who burns (sets up) a camphor candle in a clear day,* 

where j^ is a contraction of ^^ y^ j literally, 
^The fool, that he bums, &c.,* where the mere 

>> J if it were a relative, would have quite sufficed, 
and have equally preserved the metre.^ With all 
deference for the learned grammarian we say that 

he is evidently mistaken in saying that y^ if it 
were a relative would have preserved the metre; 
for the metre could not have been preserved by 

writing simply y^ • yS having the obscure s 
at the end cannot be a long syllable, which is 
unavoidably required by the first foot of the metre 

called Jmo^ • tf ^\j \ exactly corresponds tqi^^lc'li , 

but if we were to write y^ ^^ \ instead, it can 

correspond only to (JL^l^\i which cannot do for 

the first foot of the J-t^ in which the verse is 
composed. 

We do not, however, say that y^ is never used 
as a connective, but it does not often partake of 
that character as it is shown by Drs. Lumsden aitfl 
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Forbes. In such instances as are given below >^ 
can be called a connective : — 

'' O my generous Lord, thou givest maintenance 
to a fire- worshipper and a Christian from Thy unseen 
treasure." 

(Sa'adi.) 

" O thou, thy fifty years have passed, and thou art 
(still) in sleep/' 

i^yOJ j^A^- C:-^ ^joS^lti y^ vJ \ 

4-5 . \ jJuJ jJJb fJJ^j *^ ^ 

{Sa'adi) 

*' When he came to his father, he kissed the ground 
ofobeisance, and said, ' (father), to thee my person 
appeared despicable, take care, do not think bulki- 
ness a skill/ '' 

(iSa'adf.) 

'* Many celebrated persons have they buried under 
the ground, and no sign of their existence (has) 
remained on the surface of the earth/^^by Google 
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36, The relative pronoun yi is often kept 
understood : — 

(Kdshafi.) 

" They have related that there was a merchaDt 
(who) had compassed the stages of land and water, 
traversed the regions of the east and west, seen the 
hot and cold of the time, and tasted much the sweet 
and bitter of the world/^ 

(Sa^adi.) 

*'I saw on the mountain a great man, (who) was 
content with a cave apart from the world/' 

Adjectives. CD U-^ 

37. In Persian, adjectives have no suffixes to 
iodicate the same gender, nuilober, or case as the 
nouns they qualify. Adjectives, in Persian, are 
preceded by substantives which they qualify, and 
the last letter of the substantives takes the mark of 
EzSfat:— 

Digitized by GoOglt (H(X/*eZ.) 
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" She has got ruby-like eyes, smiling lips, and 
a cheerful heart.^' 

But when an auxiliary verb or some other verb 
comes between an adjective and the noun, the noun 
does not require the sign of the Ezafat : — 

(8a*adu) 

" One should not fix his heart on anything or 
person ; because it is a difficult matter to remove it 
therefrom/' 

{Prof. Hairat.) 

" At any rate Persia is an extensive country com- 
prehending numerous mountains and deserts/' 

(Sa'adu) 
'a saw a fat fool/' 

38. Often in poetry but seldom in prose adjec- 
tives precede substantives which they qualify: — 

Digitized by VnL 
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^'The people praise the peacock for Its colour and 
beauty, but it is ashamed of its own ugly feet.'* 

(Sa'adi,) 

*' The poor aiss, though he is senseless, is dear 
{i,e, valuable), since he carries loads/' 

39. In Persian, several adjectives connected by 
conjunctions can qualify one noun : — 

J*^ uVj ijijt^^iL)^"^^ 3 ^^ijfl)^ ^^^'^^ ^^^ 

'^ An active, pleasant, cheerful and sweet-tongued 
youth was in our jolly society/' 

40. The cardinal numeral adjectives precede, and 
the ordinal numeral adjectives follow the substan- 
tives they qualify; and the substantives thus quali- 
fied are always used in the singular number : — 

jr-^ uj c -^ {Sa'adu) 

'^ If a fire-worshipper were to kindle fire for one 
Hundred years, he would be burnt if he were to faU 
into it even for a moment/' 

DigtizedbyGoOgk {Kdskafi.) 
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'^ The eighth precept is that one should avoid the 
revengeful and envious persons/^ 

For the requirements of the metre the ordinal 
numeral adjectives sometimes precede the substan- 
tives they qualify : — 

(Sa'adi.) 
^^ The third chapter is on love, intoxication, and 
excitement/' 

Cardinal numeral adjectives also are occasionally 
found following the substantives which they qualify, 
in which case the substantives take the sign denot- 
ing the singular number :— 

'* Two years passed on this event." 

(Sa'adi.) 

*' I do not know whether she had made it (i.e. the 

cup of cold water) fragrant by rose-water or that 

she had dropped into it several drops (of scent) 

from her rosy cheeks.^ 

41. A substantive qualified by a numeral adjec- 
tive must, as a rule, be expressed, but it is, some- 
times, in poetry, kept understood too : — 

Digitized by CiCJ^Si a AUift) 
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^^ If a person waits on a king for two days, on the 
third the king will certainly look at him with 
kindness/' 

(Sa'adi.) 

'^ O thou, thy fifty (years) have passed, and thoa 
art still in sleep/' 

Adverbs. 

42. In Persian, simple adverbs as well as adver- 
bial phrases always stand before the verb or verbs 
they modify : — 

{Kdshafi.) 

^' By chance a rat had its abode in the vicinity of 
that spot/' 

(ZMo/f.) 

'* From the constant coming and going of the travel- 
lers, there is some reason to expect molestation/' 

43. Simple assent or dissent is signified by a 
simple adverb with or without expressing the full 
sentence : — 

cr^ ^O'^ u^-^i^ JL^ yi ^:>. ^ 1 l::^^ ^ j ^^ 

DptizedbyG00gk(-^^**^«A) 
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'^ The old woman said, ^ Dost thou give this order V 
He said, ' Yes, I give this order/ " 

tAfOJ^ {^f>^ l::-*a^ uAtf^ ^^ J y^ JL*JuA-2» jj I 



'*^ < 


e:'>- 


J CL^ . U l^ T ^ lijt ! J 


I) CUsfif 


«^ltf.^ 


^T 


^j^J j 4\-i»l) ^L Uaf , 


J i.::-^ 


•^o 


z'^ 


b ; c:^^ U jl jjj ^ ^ 


,,^^ 



'^ Thou hast heard this that a Tartar, when he 
heard the description of paradise, asked a preacher 
whether plunder and booty were found in it. The 
preacher replied, ^ No, ' whereupon the Tartar said, 
'Such a paradise wherein plunder and booty are 
rarely to be found is worse than hell. ' " 

After the word Ji in the above verses the words 

understood are ^ * ^ '^ r'^ ^ ^ ^^J ^"^ ^-^^ ' • 

44. An adjective is sometimes used, in Persian, 
as an adverb : — 

{KSshafi.) 

" The woman that was awake being informed of 
tlie entry of the thief was afraid and held fast her 
tnsband in (her) embrace." Digitized by Google 
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Prepositions. • 

45. Prepositions, in Persian, are of two kinds— ^ 
(1) simple prepositions, such as j J— j ' — j — yJ — y^ 
U — ^ — J^ — ^ •">?' *'^* ^ ^^^ (2) nouns used as| 
prepositions, such as jjl-o — y£ i — ^•^^-''if^ — ^— ^ *^j^ 
— (jj^ J — «xkSU , &c. 

46. Simple prepositions take the simple form of 
a noun or pronoun after them :— 

~'' (Sa'adi.) 

" He {i. e. God) made the sun and moon revolve 
from east to west, and spread the world on water. " 

{Ferdosi.} 

'' They did not seek from the world anything bat 
a good name/' 

47. Nouns regarded as prepositions, while com- 
ing in construction with other nouns or pronouns, 
require l::^ Ij \ f jm^ . 

^ AKHshafi.) 

Digitized by LnOOgle " 
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r " A Villager had stored tip a quantity of com in a 
panary.'* 

I {Kdshafi.) 

" (The rat) was continually making holes under 
QiO ground in every direction." 

48. A preposition can also govern an infinitiro 
phrase or a sentence viewed wholly as a compound 
Inoun :-^ 

\ [^\i^ y^^r* J^jz^ ^ J^ 5U*A-<u^^j^ 

! {FeresUa.) 

I " The minister of Mohammad Shah-e-Adali turned 

j to Agra with thirty thousand cavalry and infantry, 

and two thousand elephants that were all furious." 

{Sa'adi.) 

! *' Learning is to foster religion, and not to enjoy 
the world.'* ° 9'* "'^'^ ^^ Google 
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Conjunctions. 

49. Conjunctions, in Persian, connect words aa 
well a3 sentences : — 

'^The ministers and the courtiers sent Shaikh 
Jooli to the Punjab to convey information/' 

[Fereshta.) 

" Dheramchand, the Raja of Nagharkot, came to 
the court, and was received very kindly, and his 
hereditary dominion along with its adjoining parts 
was settled on him." 

50. Unlike English, a conjunction, in Persian, is 
repeated after each word, if there be more than two 
words to be connected by it in a sentence :— 

(Kasha fi.) 

^^ The story of the crow, the mouse, the pigeoo, 
the tortoise, and the stag is a clear narrative, and a 
weet tale." Digitized by Google 
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Section II. 
Analysis of Sentences^ 

51 . Students are supposed to be fully acquainted 
with the analytical technicalities as well as the mode 
of analysing sentences in English. 

The two essential parts of every proposition are 
\ JuLwc (the subject), and j^ (the predicate) ; and 
the two ideas expressed by the subject and the 
predicate are joined by Lj I ^ (the copula) : — 



Copula, 



j^^i's-^'^ 



■1. 
Predicate. 



Subject. 



52. The subject, in Persian, may be enlarged in 
the following ways : — 

I. By an adjective — 

{Sa'adl) 

'^0, many fleet horses have died, while the lame 
ass reached the destination alive.'* jgtized by Google 
4 
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II. By a noun in apposition — 

»xI[Uaj (j;l^i -^^^^ ^-<!^/ ^ ^^r'j 

(Pro/. Hairat, 

^' Soon Sir Battle Frere, the Governor of thi 
presidency, ordered the history of Persia to \y 
translated/* 

III* By a prepositional phrase — 
IV. By a participial phrase — 

(Prof. HairaL) 

" Eayoomars, having placed the royal crown on 
the head of Hooshang, retired." 

53. The predicate, in Persian, may be a single 
verb or the verb ^^ to be/^ with a noun, an adjective 
or some equivalent phrase t — 



54. The simple predicate has two enlargements, 
the first of which is called the completion of the 
predicate, the second the extension of the predicate ;— 

Digitized by Gc^ Pvof* Hciirat. ) 
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** Jamsheed has simply revived the institutions of 
Mahabad," ' 



Subject. 



Predicate- 



Completion 
of predicate 



Extension 
of predicate. 



The completion of the predicate is termed, in 

Persian, J^^i.^,* and is of two kinds, viz., (1) the 
direct-completion, and (2) the indirect-completion. 

The first is called ^f Jj^i-o or J^l uf^ and the 
second ^^j^Lc. 

aS^I fcXij *xL<i J^ ^J^ \ jj 

{Sa^adi.) 

*^I thought you to be a wise man.^' 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


ii^XjO 


j^ 


eyo 


Jl^ttXU 



Direct 
completion. 



Indirect, 
completion. 



* fj MLc is a general term for the enlargement of the 
predicate, i.e., for the completion as well as the extension of 
the predicate. Digitized by Google 
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55. When the completion of the predicate is o: 
the same nature as the predicate, it is termed 

jdLu« j^^Lc (the cognate object). 

{Ferdosi.) 

^^ All the sayings he repeated to him and disclos- 
ed all hidden secrets.'' 

( Sa*adi 

^' The distressed theologian threw at me the glance 
of a learned man towards a fool (i.e. looked at me 
just as a learned man looks at a fool with con- 
tempt).'' 

56. In Persian, the circumstances which tend to 
render the meaning of the predicate more distinct 
may be classified under five heads : — 

I- y^ Jj*^ ^^ ij^j *— tr^- Adjuncts of time 
specifying point or period of time, duration of time, 
and repetition. 

(Kdshafi.) 

'^ One day the voting-ballot fell on the name of a 
hare." 

Digitized by GoOglt ( S(l(ldi») 
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'^ Several times I resolved to go to some other 
country/* 

(Sa^adi,) 

^^ It was placed by a holy thing {i.e. Kaaba) for 
several days.'' 

II. LJ J^Jl^ or fJL^ '— tr^- Adjuncts of place 
specifying rest in a place, motion to a place, and 
motion from a place. 

{Kitshafi.) 

'' In that meadow there were numerous wild 
animals.'* 

{Kashafi.) 
^' The hare went slowly to him.'* 

{Sa^adi. ) 
% '^ A certain man came from the sea of Omman." 

III. J^lia^ (j^xL<* Adjuncts of mode or man- 
ner specifying manner and degree. 

Digitized by (^(^KisflOfi. ) 
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^^Then slowly did he turn to the partridge." 

l;:^\j Jstxf 4:^U> ^/^^ J^T /^ 

(EUshaJi.) 

" The hare found him extremely sick at heart.*' 

IV. ^^^^ df^* Adjuncts of manner specify- 
ing instrument and accompanying circumstances. 

" He severed his head with a sword.' 

(Frof* Hairat.) 

" Nadir hastened with a large army to conquer 
Bagdad.*' 

V. y^ {]f^* Adjuncts of cause specifying 
ground or reasmh^ purpose, and motive of an action. 

^d*H cr* ^'^J'^ J^^^^ ^^^-vV y^^i^. )3J^^ 

(Kdshafi.) 

"To-day on account of thy loud laugh joy is 
created in my heart." 

Digitized by CjOOQ It ^ , ,. 
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^' For thy sake all are submissively working/^ 

{So! ail) 

^^ If the envious persons would say out of jea- 
lousy.'^ 



Different hinds of Sentences. 

57. Sentences, in Persian, are of two kinds:— 
x^jsuc simple, and y^ j^ complex. 

A simple sentence is divided into .x*--<uj1 iLct^ 

(substantive sentence), and x^i^i iLc^ (verbal 
sentence). 

58. x^--^-* ^ iL<L^ is that simple sentence which 
has for its predicate the verb ^ to be ^ with a noun 
or an adjective. As the subject and predicate both 
are nouns or some equivalents of a noun connected 
by a copula (Lj 1^), the sentence is termed ^:>^<u* \ 
(substantive) : — 

{Prof. Eairat.) 
*^ He is the Adam of this world.^^ 

(Prof. Hairat.) 
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^^ The successors of Mahabad are thirteen.'* 

{Sa^adL) 
^' One of the kings of Persia was ill.'* 

59. x>*l*J i!.^^ is that simple sentence which 
has for its predicate a single verb. 

(Pro/. Sairat,) 

^' The boundaries of Persia have undergone many 
changes.'' 

If the yy^ iLct^j- be an assertive proposition, 

it is called ^ j^ yy^ iLc^j- but if it be an inter- 
rogative, an imperative, an optative or an exclam- 
atory proposition, it is termed x*-^ ^1^^ 

60. A complex sentence contains one principal 
sentence, ^^-i^l ^JLc^-, and one or more subordi- 
nate sentences, y^j ll< *La5»- 

Subordinate sentences, in Persian, are of two 
kinds : — 

(1 ) y^^Ji^^ il-o^ or y^ tj *Lci^ the adjective sen- 
tence, and (2) y^Ja *l<x>- the adverbial sentence. 

61. -/^-i*^^ iLcL^ or •^w iLci5f- is introduced by 
a relative pronoun ^ or y-f^. It explains or des- 
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cribes something relating to the antecedent noun, 
and therefore is used as an adjective to the whole 
sentence : — 

^■^^-^-<^>? ^U^^^ ^\^lj J y^ Jk^ \jj ^ j\ ji 

(Prof. HairaL) 

" Flowers and odoriferous herbs, that are reared 
in the gardens of Europe with great care, are found 
in abundance in the deserts of this country/' 

The adjective sentence may be attached either to 
the subject, or the completion, or the extension of 
the predicate : — 

(a) To the subject : — 

[Prof, Hair at,) 

" The successors of Mahabad are thirteen in num- 
ber, all of whom are called Abad/' 

(6) To the completion : — 



(Sa'adi.) 



"The negro-boy sang such a song as brought 
down birds from the air and fishes from tk^c^^«^^ 
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(c) To the extension : — 

(Sa^adi.) 

"A person in a mosque was calling (the Musal- 
mans) to prayer, of his own accord, with a voice 
that disgusted the hearers/' 

62. y^J^ iLcL^j* is employed to modify the 
predicate of the principal sentence by specifying (1) 
<j toj time, (2) (jICo place, and (3) ^^^ J^' cause 
and eflfect, and is, accordingly, divided into (1) 
^Uj iUr^ (2) ^ll«iUr^ and (3) J-^l iU^ 

y^ Lc j iLo^ is the adverbial sentence of time 
specifying point, duration, and repetition of coin- 
cidence : — 

i 

(a) Point of time — 

(Prof. Eairat.) 

I 

'' Mahmood, when he came to the throne of 
Isfahan, introduced a good government in the 
commencement of his reign." ^,^„^^,,, Google 
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{h) Duration of time— 

^^ Whilst the rats were engaged in revelling in 
that secluded corner, the attack of famine and 
dearth had reduced the people to great misery." 

(c) Repetition of coincidence — 
cr* ^^j^ J^^^ ij^^/ ^k u'jl ^ i'^j^ 



(Kdshafi.) 

"Whenever I recalled it to my mind, pleasure 
was created in my bosom." 

y^ IC« ^'^Lo,:^- is the adverbial sentence of place, 
specifying rest in a place, motion to a place, and 
motion from a place : — 

(a) Rest in a place — • 

^^Or (thou art) an owl, wherever thou sittest, 
thou diggest the place thereof/' ^^^ ,,Google 
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(6) Motion to a place — 

{K&shafi.) 

" Wherever thou goest like the sun, I follow thee 
like the shadow." 

(Edshofi.) 

" The camel-rider said to the snake, ' Go to what- 
ever place thou likest/ '^ 

(c) Motion from a place— 

^ ji LL^kr^^j^ ^ji ^Ift lacO \ \\ y^ JjJu) s^^U 

(Kdshafi.) 

^' Ho came upon the place whence the grain was 
pouring down/* 

cyi ^ J^ 1 iLo.5»- is used to show i-^^, ellat, 
(reason), Isy-^ (condition), ^ji (concession), 
0^-rfiiU (purpose), and -/-<:?v3 (consequence), res- 
pecting the principal sentence, and is accordingly 
divided into (1) x-iiju< iLcxr^, (2) y-t^jJ^ ^"^^i 
(3) /-.-^j^i ^Lclp-, (4) y^i<JyaL^ ^U>^ > and (5) i 

^.^UD iU^r Dgtzed by Google 
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(1) ,yXix^ *Lcii>- is the adverbial sentence 
stowing ground or reason : 

{Sa^adi.) 

*' Do not place the pot, since our fire is extin- 
guished/' 

(2) In a hypothetical sentence, the clause con- 
taining the condition is called y^j'^ *Lc5>- , and 
the clause containing the consequence deduced from 

that condition is called ^^ j S *Lci^ (consequent 
clause) : — 

(Sa^adit) 

'^Had I not turned {i,e. set right) his neck 
yesterday, he would not have turned his face from 
me to-day.'* 

(3) y^j^ *l-ci5j- is an adverbial sentence 
showing concession : 

i^yCJ <-^^ .^U-u*J /jjW Jji (jL<J (J^^^ f*f^ J^MJ 

{Prof. Hair at.) 

^* Although the reign of Mahmood and Ashraf 
did not extend over a long period, many events 
happend during that short time.*' gtized by Google 
5 
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(4) y^J^l^ *Lc:>- is an adverbial sentence 
showing purpose : — 

(Attdr.) 

" Be as dust, that thou wilt sit on every head (i.e. 
be humble^ that thou wilt be at the head of all)/' 

(5) ^/sa2S-jo iLoif- is an adverbial sentence 
showing consequence : — 

Jo UJ (^uJuuT L:i->i lb 
(Sa'adi) 

^' He expressed so much of the madness of this 
kind, that he had no more power to speak. '^ 

63. Besides these kinds of sentences, there are, 
in Persian, other species too. They are as follow ;— 

^^k*.^ ^Lc^ is a sentence standing in the 
copulative relation with the other sentence that 
precedes it. 

{Sa'adi.) 

" A warrior fell down from his black horse ; (and) 
the bones in his neck were dislocated.'' 

c ^kiU iLa>- is that sentence which, though 
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preceded by another sentence, bears no connection 
'with it : — 

" Every service that I did was thankless and 
uncompensated. God, let nobody have an unkind 
master/' 

ys^Jxx^ iLor>- is a parenthetical sentence ex- 
pressing, generally, benediction or curse, in which 

case it is called x^JUj ^Lc^ 

x^-i?/^*^ *Ut5»- is a generic term, while >%»jUj 
is a specific name. Every y^ U J *Lcl5>^ is a 

" (He was) such a musician (may he be far from 
this auspicious place) that no one saw him twice in 
one place/^ 
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Section III. 



Prosody ^ ^^^1 \ J.^ 

65. Before entering upon the proper subject of 
prosody a few words regarding Persia in connection 
with poetry will not be out of place. The whole of 
Asia Minor, and especially Persia, can properly be 
called the seat of poetic lore. No part of the world 
has been so far successful in the development of this 
art aB Persia. She has produced more poets than 
prose writers, and even amongst the latter none will 
be found wanting in at least some pretensions to 
poetry. In fact, Persian is one of the fittest medi- 
ums for expressing our thoughts and feelings in 
verse. Persian poetry is quite charming and invit- 
ing, and is more so on account of the harmoniousness 
and simplicity of the language itself. Amongst the 
high or low, the old or young, the literate or illite- 
rate of Persia, we do not find a single individual 
from whose mouth we do not hear a verse. All the 
Persians are, more or less, born with an inclination 
for poetry, if not with actual poetic genius. The 
meanest and the poorest mendicants, however illite- 
rate they may be, are often said to have composed 
beautiful verses, and they are often invited by the 
nobles and the grandees into their own society, 
simply with the object of hearing verses composed by 
them. . No country can claim to have given birth to 
so many celebrated poets as Persia has. We find 
nowhere in the history of the jgMFyJ^o^lfi^gl® 
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poet, with the honourable exception, perhaps, of the 
celebrated Shakspeare, so eminent as Sa^adi, the 
greatest and the most learned of the Persian poets. 
In point of moral teachings he may be safely called 
even superior to Shakspeare. All his works are but 
models of perfection. The whole of Asia, and, iu 
fact, every civilized part of the world has heard his 
name, and seen his works. Though nearly six cen- 
turies have passed, Sa^adi^s name and fame, as a trne 
poet, are still fresh and dear to every student of 
Persian. ^ His high moral character, guileless nature, 
disinterested services to the poor, soofi-like beha- 
viour, scorn for meanness and base flattery, his high- 
mindedness, pious, philosophical thoughts, and, in 
short, numerous other good qualities, which he was 
endowed with by nature, combined with the highest 
poetic genius made him to leave an immortal name 
behind him. As to the great spread of his writings 
bis own anticipation is to a great extent realized. 
He says : — 

" To-day all the seven climes do not form their 
assembly without Sa^adi's poetry,'^ (i.e. his poetry 
is the topic of all assemblies) . 

On account of the extreme melodiousness of the 
language, even a foreigner, if ho acquires perfect 
mastery over it, and is gifted with poetic genius, 
can compose beautiful verses with less difficulty in 
Persian than in any other language. We strictly 
recommend our students to read as far as practicable 
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Persian works in poetry. If they will fail to do 
them any other benefit, they are sure to contribute 
much towards elevating their morals. 

66. Persian poetry is not written in blank verses, 
but it is all in rhyme. It is only deficient in dra- 
matic literature. There is, however, one sort of 
dramatic composition in Persian, which is in the 
rudest and most imperfect state. It is the tragedy 
exhibiting the character and actions of men who 
fought, at the battle of Karbala, on the side of 
Hosain, one of the sons of Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammad, as well as of Hosain himself, and his 
enemies who killed him. This tragic scene is enacted 
every year by the Persians during the Moharram 
days. 

A knowledge of Persian prosody is quite indispens- 
able to students, inasmuch as it enables them to 
correct numerous errors frequently committed by 
the copyists and transcribers, as well as to read and 
understand poetical passages in the proper way. 

67 . i^ ^jS- J-s-* (prosody), treats of the " nature, 
of the quantity of syllables and of the laws of versi- 
fication/^ The first man who invented this art, and 

* As one of the names of Macca is u^jj^ some pro&o- 
dians suppose that the inventor, out of respect and rever- 
ence for the holy city, gave this name to the art. Some 
say that as the rules of this art lay before our eyes a cor- 
rect as well as an inporrect metre, it is termed UPJJ^C^* 
(from i^j^ to come in sight). Others think it is so named 
from the last foot of the first ^'j-^>« (hemistich) of a 
couplet, which is technically xalled (jtfj^iz*d by Google 
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reduced it to rules was an Arab named ^J^ J**^, 
^j^ *X^»^ (Khalil-ebn^e- Ahmad of Basra) ; and 
hence it is that the term ^^ prosody *' is also other-' 
wise expressed by J^i^^l ^Ip from the name of the 
inventor. The Persians have their prosody founded 
on that of the Arabs, though they have made many 
changes by omitting something from as well as 
adding something to it» 

68. j^ (poetry), which originally signifies ^^ to 

know '^ or " to perceive ", means technically a 
measured speech with rhymes and meaning. The, 

term j^\j^ (upon the measure J^^U ) means the 

writer of poetry, that is, a poet. The opinion of the 
Arabian as well as the Persian writers is divided as 
to the time when people began to express their 
thoughts and feelings in poetry. Several wiseacres 
take it back to the time of Noah, nay, even to that 
of Adam. But the general opinion is that the 
foundation of poetry was laid by Bahram Ghoor 

( , f^j-*^, ) one of the ancient Persian kings of the 
dynasty of the Sasanides. One of his verses is 
as follows : — 

With all this uncertainty as to the man who 
should justly claim priority in poetry, we can say 
with confidence that poet Roodaki was the first 
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Persian poet, whose poetry was compiled into a 
work, and may, therefore, properly be called the 
father of Persian poetry. 

Parts of a Verse, «-::-w (-> \y>- \ 

69. jx^ c::-w (a verse of poetry), consists of at 

least two hemistichs ( ^ U \j*a^ dual of '^j*^^ )> the 
first of which is termed « Jus and the second Vacvji . 
Each of these hemistichs consists of three or four 
jj ^j \ (singular ^^j ] feet. The first foot of the 
first hemistich is called j'^^ , sadra ; the last foot 
thereof is termed ^ ^jS. , *arooz. The first foot of 
the second hemistich is called 1«aIj1j ebtecfH; the 
last foot thereof is named ^j^j zarb. The 
intermediate feet in both the hemistichs are called 

yjj*£>^9 Jiashwa, (the stuffing). They are so named 
on account of their situation. 

70. Each foot is composed of two or three 

syllables called Jy*l* elements, A syllable or an 
element, in Persian, is considered long when it con- 
sists of one accentedt and one unaccented letter. 
This we indicate by the symbol ("-). A syllable 

* Plural form of 0*^^ . 

t A letter is called accented ( ^^ ) when it is mov-r 
able by one of the three primitive vowels ( /*^-> ci» fe'^^ ) 
jij — jij — P^ ; when it is not moved by any of these 
vowels, it is called unaccented (^^.g^zed by Google 
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is considered short when it consists of one accented 
or unaccented letter only. This we indicate by the 
symbol {^) 

71. Elements (Jj^l), are of two kinds : — ^ 
and JkJj. y.^;^'^^ sabah is divided into w^ o ^i. '^ u-- 
(light sabab) and (Jaaj S-r-* {/leavy sabab). 

u-flAi^ S-r**^ consists of two letters, of which 
the first is aqcented and the second unaccented ; as, 

^r* ( — )' J^-'S-^*^ consists of two letters both 
of which are accented ; as, ( o^^) J^ (^ ^) 

Sj^ vatad, is also divided into fj^j^^ «^") 
or Qj.c:p^ {undivided vatad), and c^J^ *^) 
(divided vatad). 

cycjs:x^ Jj^ consists of three letters, of which 
the first two letters are accented and the third 

unaccented; as, ^J£■j y^ — ). 

j^^^Ju J consists of three letters, of which the 

first and the last are accented and the middle 

/ 

unaccented; as, ((j**) ^ ^ ( — ^) 

72. Almost all the prosodians have reckoned 
three elements, two of which are mentioned above, 
and the third is y^^ li, which is, properly speaking, 
a combination of the first two elements. Like 
sahab and vatad, they have also divided fd^iah 

into J^y*^ iLtfli {minor fasala), and Js^-^ ^Uli 
major la^ala). Digitized by Google 
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Jry*** ^^ ^ consists of four letters, the first 
hree of which are accented and the last unaccented ; 



o/ / / 



i8, L<uA-tf ( w v/ — ), This is but a combination of 
y^ ii, -r^^ and 



Jj^.*^ iLi? li consists of five letters, the first four 
:)f which are accented and the last unaccented ; as^ 

^^^i^cuA^ ( WWW — )^ This is a combination of 

i)^ ym 't^^.in and « ^^o^^ ^^ • 

73. The following table will show all kinds of 
elements, together with their symbols: — 



^ 


Names of elements. 


Examples. 


Symbols 


1 


c^i^ V-H 




{-) 


2 


jAfli u^i^ 


/ 


(V V) 


8 


o^^ *>j, 


o / / 


(^-) 


4 


Ojjk< ^}j 


(J^^)j'^ 


(-«) 


5 






(WW-) 


6 


— 5^ ^♦^^ '^^ + cJ^ V^^ 


c /// 


(www ) 




j^r Su t; 


Jigitized by 
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The Arabs have compared jxJ^ ^^^^-^ (a house of 

poetry, t\e. a verse of poetry), to j^J^ *-^^-^ (a house 
of hair or cloth, i.e. a tent) ; and all the parts of 

y*-i> <-:^o are named after those of the j^J^ *-^^-^ft? 

^j*^^ a hemistich, means originally one of the two 
flaps of the folding door of the tent. The resemblance 
between a hemistich and the flap of a folding door 
lies in this, that just as with a door of two flaps we 
cannot open or shut the door entirely by opening 
or shutting one fold only, so, too, of a distich, we 
cannot understand the meaning properly by reading 
only one of the two hemistichs without reading the 
other. 

The first hemistich is called^ Ju? which means 

the forepart of the door^ and the second y^S' , ike 
hind part of the door. 

The first foot of the first hemistich and the first 
foot of the second hemistich are called i Ju* and \ Jul^l 
respectively* Sadr originally means the first, and 
it is so called from its being the first to begin the 
distich with. 

Ehteda means beginning, and it is so called from its 
being the commencement of the second hemistich. 

The last foot of the first hemistich and the last foot 

of the second hemistich are called {j^^j^ and u-^/^ 
respectively. Digitized by Google 
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Arooz means the pole of a tent. As the support 
of the tent rests on the pole^ so the distich is based 
upon this foot only ; because the hemistich will be 
incomplete should this foot be not determined. Zarb 
signifies kind. It is so called from its being of the 
same kind as the arooz^ If it be diflferent the hemis- 
tichs cannot rhyme. 

Sabah signifies a tent-rope or cord; ,vatad means 
a tent'peg } B>nd f^sala^ a pillar. As without ropes, 
pegs and pillars no tent can be pitched up, so with- 
out these elements no bait can be composed. 

j^\j bhar, originally signifies space ^ and is applied 
to the space covered by the tent. In poetry, it is 
used for the space or the measure of a verse. 

^^j\ Feet. 

74. The number of poetic feet in Persian is eight. 
They are formed by the combination of the foregoing 
elements, and are represented by eight meaningless 

words formed from the root J^. Two of these eight 
feet consist of five letters, and are consequently 

called ^ Lc^ hlwmdsee. The remaining six consist 

of seven letters, and are, therefore, called ^^W» 
sob dee. They are : — 

^ ^JJl^ li —^^L^ Li*« — ^Jixkxjj.K^ — ^J^ Li — ^^!^i 
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75. Khalil ebn'e- Ahmad invented fifteea metres 
in all, viz., -.^^j-^—-.^— J^^—^^j — J^l^ — ^^^i^i 

<— a-A^ « ti^ "" fj ^*^ "■ r-/*'*^* IJatterly one more 
was added to these, viz., uJ^t^XjU, The Persians 
added three more to the number, viz., «*;-^j^-J^Uw« 

•.vX£ j^. There are, therefore, in all nineteen kinds 
of metres, all of which are formed either by the re- 
petition of one particular foot or by the combination 

of two feet. The metres imJj \ «AjLo — \^j UjU — ^i ! ^ 

— J^ ^--;5>- . — J-<^ ""rjr ^^ formed by the repeti- 
tion of one foot ; the rest by a combination of two. 
Those metres which are formed by a repetition of the 

perfect feet are called J U j perfect^ and those that 
are formed by imperfect feet are called J ^j^^ or 
L^&s^\yom Out of these nineteen metres, the first 
five, viz., J^ ^ —y \^ — Ist?"***^ — J£ fc^^ — Jj^ are 
peculiar to Arabic only ; the Persians seldom com- 
pose verses in them. The last three, viz., J.^Ul<) — 

Ju tX^r -^ '^r^/ fl-re peculiar to Persian ; the Arabs 
seldom or never composed verses in them. The 
rest are common to both. 

76. The foregoing eight feet are called J U , 
perfect, if they are used in their integrity ; but if they 
undergo some change by means of omission or 
addition of letters or ty changing accented letters 
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into unaccented ones, they are called JU^ im'per' 
fecij or u-ft*-^^ , departed from the right point. 

77. The variations of these feet are of two kinds 
— djliU-j, (sing. tmJ\»^\ i] deviations^ andjl^> 

( sing, yis- ), defects. 

78. Deviation ((-Jl^*-;) is of two kinds, viz., 
ii^jAj^i simple, and x^^^J-^> compound. 

o 

(1) ^Ut-it is making the second lettered of 

^s- UJLo , (which is accented by zoihar) unaccented. 

The foot then becomes ^^UjL« , motfielon; but as 
we have no such foot as that, we may use another 
known foot, ^^ j btftju**^ j which, in point of elements, 
corresponds to it exactly. This form is called ^;^o^. 
The deviation is peculiar to J^ ^j^ 

(2) ^i;r^ is the suppression of the second letter 
of a foot, which is unaccented ; as, of the ' in 

J^^^ and fjjt^\i which then become ^J^ 
and^^jJUi respectively, or of the (jw in ^^^i^AJuw.* 



• o/ -^ 



which becomes ..tUAjLo > but as there is, no such 

^^ ^ Jigitized by VjOOQ It. 
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/ 

form as this, it is substituted by J^£'\i^ which 

exactly corresponds to it; or of the «-J in c:j^^^ 
•which then becomes oH j^^ ^ for which we can use 
either c;-^^^ or J-^^li^ , since either of these two 
correspond to it in point of elements. Each of the 
underlined feet is called u^^J^^* The deviation is 
peculiar to ten metres la^^uj . Jo Jt« . J.^ . '^j^j "• 

( 3 ) 4^ J is the suppression of the second accented 
letter of a foot; as of the d? in ^£- ^aLo, which then 

becomes ^J^S' iLo . This form is called s^^y^ • The 
deviation is peculiar to the metre J^^ only. 

(4) ^1? is the suppression of the fourth unac- 
cented letter of the foot that has two sababs 

(ui,>i A ) in the beginning ; as of the cJ in ^Jmjmj^ 



/ / o -^ 



which then becomes ^J^^xLm^ , but as there is no 
such foot aci this, its place is filled by ^J^muc : also 

the suppression of j iii cJSSjxL* , which becomes 

4i^lUi^,the place of which is filled by ci^JUli 
which exactly corresponds to it. ^^Eac^g^tiif^ under- 
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lined feet is called <-? -li^ . This deviation is 
peculiar to the metres u m *ril 'i^ ^ ^j^^^j^ - ^y*» '^J^J 

(5) \^*4ai- is making the fifth accented letter of 
a foot unaccented ; as the J in ^^^ U-« , which then 

will become^j:iLc U-« , for which is substituted^^^U^lL* 

This form is called s^yox^ , The deviation is 
peculiar to the metre ^t^ only. 

(6 ) f^J^ is the suppression of the fifth unaccented 
letter of a foot ; as of the s? in {j^^ ^^ > or of the 
^in ^^^ y both of which then become ^Jis- [Lc and 

J^^i respectively. These forms are called fjopL*. 
The deviation is peculiar to the metres c.Li«-. i 

(7) JvA^ is the suppression of the fifth accented 
letter of a foot ; as of the J in ^^1;^ iLo , which then 

becomes ^^U.^ for which is used ^J^^ li^ . , This 
form is called J*iU*« . The deviation is peculiar 
to the metre j^ \j only. 

(8) imJ^ is the suppression of the seventh unac- 
cented letter of a foot; as of tle'^ m ^U^iU or 
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^s- U^ , both of which then become ci; Ifi U and 

\^ U^ respectively. These forms are called 
M^^^-^ . The deviation is peculiar to the metres 

(9) Li-i-.^^ is the suppression of one of the two 
accented letters of the cycjs^^S^^ in the foot 
^Icli , which then becomes either ^^'SU or ^^'Uli 
according as the c or J, is suppressed. Instead of 
^l*iU or ^^!iU we have ,j!^*a-«. This form is 

called C ^n m>^ , The deviation occurs in ^i-JJS^^•. 

o/ 

(10) u-iij is making the last accented letter of a 
^^jJi^SJ^ in a foot unaccented; as the CJ of 

cjI!^^, becoming c^J^i-« for which it is usual 
to use ^^jxLc , This form is termed ^^y< • The 
deviation is peculiar to the metres v--*vJ1m*^^.w*,^*<-. 

Compound Deviations, 

(^) Jf^ is the suppression of two letters of a 

I foot, one by ^J^ and the other by Jo *, as, sup- 

presgrng the ijm by means of ^n*^ and the uJ by 
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Jo in ^^y^ii-A*^ there remains then y^^xi^ , for which 

is ased ^jidxi : also sappressing the (-Jbj^jtcL, 

/ / // 

and the ^ by ^ in d^S^xi^, there remains cii^lU*, 

/ // 
for which is used c^SUi . The onderlined forms are 

called Oy^^^^ . This compound deviation is peculiar 
to the said two feet only, and consequently to the 
metre — y^wOi^. 
o / 

(2) Jj.!^ is usinjf two deviations in one and the 
same foot — (1) making the second accented letter 

CL> of ^^^UjL« unaccented by means of ^Uu^^l, and 
(2) suppressing the fourth unaccented letter \ of the 

same foot by Jo . There remains then only y^^^^y 
for which is used ^^Uli^ . This form is called 
Q^jk\^ . The deviation is particular to this foofc 
only and consequently to the metre J^^ • 

(3) J^ is tl»® suppression of two letters of a 
foot, one by ^^^ and the other by v— » ; as, the 
suppression of the unaccented letters \ and (j in 

^^Sl^li by^^;-^ and uii respectively, leaving c^l^i. 
This form is called t^^J^*^ . The deviation is peculiar 
to the metres v-ij-w^ — ^'^"■ ^V ^ecwCdg^^ *^i •^ • 
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o/ 

(4) 4^^ IS nsing two deviations in one and the 

/ 
same foot — (1) making the fifth accented letter J 

of ^JsJ^ iLc nnaccented by means of c-^^ac , and (2) 
suppressing the unaccented (j of the same foot by 

means of ujj>^ There remains then ^-^^-J^ U-« , for 

/ " 

which is substituted J-.^ U^ . This form is called 

y^^^ . The deviation is particular to ^ 'j • 
Jl^ • Defects. 

(79) y^£- consists in adding a letter to or taking 
a letter from a foot. Those ellats which are 
formed by adding a letter or two to a foot are:— 

(!) Lii-Jljlis the addition of one unaccented 
i before the final unaccented letter in the last 
«j-cusx< JJ^ of a foot; as the addition of \ to '^J^s^ 
(the last oyo^p^ *Sj^ ) of ^J.^ lb-* j which then be- 
comes ^^^'[jc^* In like manner, the addition of 
I to each of the feet ^^^l^iiuu^ and ^J^^^ will give 
us the forms (j5Ui:i-uvo and jji^li. The underlined 
forms are called Jj i-^ . The defect is particular to the 
metres U-^^mj — uJ; 1 *ys^ "^j^J "" S-"*^^^^^ — ^/^**^ 
5^^-. J^l^, and occurs more iq,,ih^C>ef^eand 
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\J^^)^ than in the ^Ad- . It never occurs in the 
\ Jcj \ and 1 <J^ • 

(2) ^-MMwJ is the addition of one unaccented I 
to the last ^^ ^ ^ S-^f^ of a foot; as the addition of 
' to ^^ or (^JUli or ,j^U^ , all of which then 
become \Ji^ - (jbJl^li (written generally as 
^jLl^li) and (J 5L;ilL« respectively. These forms 
are called ^--wu*^ . The defect occurs in the J^^y' 
and u-y<9, and is particular to the metres. ^^^ Ju - 

(3) J-i/ is the addition of a v-Oyir^ S-^^ to 

the last y-cua^^ *Aj^ of a foot, and occurs in the 

c^^ and u^^y^ ; as the addition of ^^j to ^J^ of 

^s- Ui^ , which becomes ^jX^l^ U:;^ , for which is 

used ^^\s'\s::>^^ In like manner, when ^^ is added 

to ^;i^*M,^ and ^^^li, they become ^jSjdxs:u*w<) 

and ^jS^^ li respectively, for which are substituted 

^'lUiiuu^ and ^^Jl^li . The underlined forms are 

called Ji^ . The defect seldom occurs in the feet 
of Persian poetry. 

Those ellais which are formed by taking a letter 
or two from the end of a foot are :rGoogle 
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/ 

(1) kmJss>^ is the elision of a s mJuA c^ S-r**' 
coming at the end of a foot; as o( Ji from ^J^ 
and ^^^^U^ 5 which become y«i and ^-^U,* . 
Instead of ^ and ^^^^ are used Jj^i and ^JJ^ 

respectively. In like manner, the elision of ^^ 
from ^^*i^^l^ will leave li^U, for which ^ J^s^^ 
is substituted. These underlined forms are called 
4--5^ vX^u«. The defect occurs in the metres Ju J^^ - 

(2) ^mJiai is the elision of a whole uXi^C;-^^ 
coming at the end of a foot, making, at the same timey 

the letter preceding it unaccented ; as of ^Ji from 
^^pA^ Ur« which then becomes J^^ U^j for which is 

used J^^i. This form is called cJ^laiU. The 

defect is particular to the metre yilj* 
o / 

(3) j*a3 is the elision of the second letter of a 

^^ ^ »-r>^ ^* *^® ®^<i of s* foot, making, at the 
same time, the first letter unaccented ; as of (j from 

^^liili, ^^^i and ^^Li^U^, making c:-?, J and J, the 
first letters of the last <—i-i^ S-r-^ in the feet, unac- 
cented. There remain c-jil^li ( for which is used 
cA^li)> J^and J-*^U^respecti7ely. These forms 
are called jyaLc. This defect occurs in the metres 
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(4) jJai is the elision of the last letter of a 
c^^cL^sv^ Juj at the end of a foot^ making the preced- 
ing letter unaccented; as the elision of the ^ from, 

and making J unaccented in ^^Ui:^**^ leaves only 

o 

J*i:;-guw«; for which is used ^Jj^i^* Similarly the 

elision of the (j from ^S'\ki^ and ^^^U leaves 

o o 

Jji UJU and J^ li respectively, in the place of which 

are used ^iUi and ^^i. The underlined forms 
are termed yJaiU , This kind of defect occurs in 
metres Ju Ju< -k^^uJ -. u-^ i Jc^ - J^ j - J^^ "f^J "* 

(5) J 3.3- is the elision of the whole « ^.^cu^-^ ^xJ^ 

at the end of a foot; as the elision of ^;Lp from 
^■^g^^ , ^^ li 9 and ^^^ Ul^ ^ leaving only u-ijuM.^-. 

U - and U-^ > for which are substituted ,^Ui - 1^.-* 

and ^^Ui respectively. These forms are called *id- \ 
or O^ «X:^ • The defect occurs more generally in 
the metres uJ^ \ JuL« ^j^j- . -J-o (^gi-^^ by Google 
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(6) jj*sis the elision of the entire Jj^'^'J^^ 
coming at the end of a foot ; as of cJ from CjSyd^. 

leaving only jxLc , for which is substituted J^^ . 
This form is called S^ \ . The defect occurs in 

(7) u-itt*^ is the elision of the last letter of a 
j^yL^dj^ at the end of a footj as of c:^ from 

CL> J j*j?^ , there remaining only ^^xiuc , for which is 
substituted ^Jy^ . This form is called cJ^-uJL* . 
This also occurs in w«tfajiiU--y-uJu}-y^ . 

(3) *-r*^ is the elision of two sahals ((i)V-^ 

^M- ^ ) at the end of a foot ; as of J and ^x- from 

(^^ U^ , there remaining only U^ > for which is sub- 

// 
stituted Jxi. This form is called Vr^gVo . The defect 

is peculiar to the metre ^ w . 

Those ellats which are formed by taking a letter 
or two from the beginning of a foot are : — 

(1) ^js^^ is the elision of the first letter of a 
^j«^A) fcXJj at the beginning of (JLS'[Lo f leaving 
^/*^li , for which is substituted ^J^ak ., This form 
is called j%/»- \ • The defect occurs in the metres^ 

^ Uu» - ^ jA . ° 9 • -'^ ^v Google 
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(2) Jj is the elision of the first Tetter of »^[ 
c^^cua^^Juj at the beginniDg of ^^ > leavinjpj 

,j5^^ 9 for which is used (J^ • This form is callei: 
Jji . The defect occurs in <— ^^lftjL« and Ji^ • 

(3) c,.^jc. is the elision of the first letter of a 
^^^Qjp^ tSj^ at the beginning of ^J:X^ U^ , leaving 

^1p li , for which is substituted ^J^M^ . This form 
is^ termed l.^s:- \ . The defect occurs in ^ i^ • 

(4) ^j is the elision of one l m i /^ »*rr^ out of 
two coming at the beginning of a foot ; as of ^/**^ 

from ^^^Mc,*M^ , leaving (jUiJf., for which is substi- 
tuted ^;1^ li ; or of u-fl^ from CjS^^i* , leaving 

i-^^j^, for which is used Jjj*^^. Both the under- 
lined forms are called 9j^j^ • This defect occurs- 

The feet that ar^ formed, by two ellats are : — 

(1) ^ isthejoi^t action of fXi and cJ*\d- in 
fj^^i or of uJii^ and gJai ^^ ^J^-^^^ or of j*/- 

and *-^-^^ in ^^^U^-. There will remain from 
^ji^xi, ^c, for which we use ^, from j^^I-c-Iaj 

ii^li , for which we substitute ^^^jie^P^xf^om ij^fi'^^ ^ 
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ti 9 for which we can substifcafce 5J . Each of the 
underlined forms is called ^1 . This defect occurs in 
the metres <— l Ufi ^ -4,i. A ag v ^- c .LdU . J^j « z'j^- 

(2) 1^ is the joint action of tmJd,»- and ^ in 
^JLs' U^ , There remains only jU^ from the foot, 
for which is substituted Jj^i . This form is called 
^\ . The defect occurs in ^j^i. 

(3) JJ ; is the joint action of ^^ and a:i^ in 
^^^U^. There remains from the foot ^ only. This 
form is .turned oj\. It occurs in ^j^ • 

The following are the ellata occurring in the feet 
already affected by C^li Wj • 

(1) /♦^ is the joint action of \j^ and j^^' 
in a foot ; as the elision of the *-J of ^J^^ by means 
of /^j£^ i and the suppression of its \^ by ^joJi • 

The foot then becomes Jj^ having for its substitute 

^li or Jxi . This form is called 'f)S • It occurs in 
the metres L-Ju lib^ and Jijls • 

(2) jJiii in the joint action of ^^ and i^^ 
in y^^ iLe ; the elision of ^ by m^/>^ and the sup- 
pression of o by j^^ , leaving ^S' li , This form 
is called j:Jii \ . It occurs in 5j Lj^ and ri^"» 
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/ / 



(3) ^/^ is the joint action of a/^ and ui^ 
in ^^iLe j the elision of the a by a^ and the 

suppression of the (j by <— i^ , leaving only J-»^ w 

having for its substitute J^xi^ . This form is called 
^Jf^<^ ! • It occurs in c ^ LaU and -.jib • 

(4) A-^aS isthejoiiit action of a^ and L.-'wi? 
in ^jsJulLo eliding the a by ^^ and making tie 
iiccented J unaccented. The foot thus becomes 
^^;;1^U, having for its substitute ^Jy^ • This 
form is called ^ \ • It occurs in ^ 1^ * 

( 5) M,^o^ is the joint action of m/>^ and JiU 
ip ^5- ILo 9 the elision of the a by ^^ and the 

suppression of J by JJi^j leaving y;S^^U only, for 
which is substituted j^^li. This form is called 
^ 1 . It occurs in ^ tj • 



(6) (^^ is the joint action of ajS-. > 
and ^^ in ,j4^ iLo , eliding the a by j*^ j sup- 
pressing the (J by <— «i and making the accented 
J unaccented, leaving only lilJ.;^ li . for which is 

Jigitizael byCjOOQli^ 
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fiabstituted Jj*«*o . This form is called {joa^ \ . It 
occurs in ^ I J • 

80. The following tables exhibit all the broken 
forms of each and every one of the eight feet, with 
their names formed from those of ellat and zehitf, 
and also the nsual substitutes corresponding to 
them in point of elements : — 



First Foot, (^^ijj' 
J^ (w ). 





Names of 
imperfect feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
substitutes. 


Symbols. 


1 


x^»ue 


Oh-i 




(w w) 


2 


(ji^ 


^ 

ijj»i 




(v-v) 


3 


jj-^rt/C 






(w~w) 


4 


OJ*«* 


J^ 


/ / 


(--) 


5 


^^. 


U^}"" 




( — ) 


6 


gWJ^lSl 


e;V 


o / 


( — «) 


7 


fJ' 




^ or J*3 


(_w ) 


8 


Ai 


y" 


Jigitized by V 


( -) 

^oogk 



7& 
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Second Foot 


(^^Jr 




^^U (---)• 






Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
substitutes. 


Symbols^ 


I 


^J^ 


erW> 




(wx-> 


2 


^jhA^ 





^ 


( ) 


S 


IJ^^J^ 




• ••••.• 


(v-> 


4 


Afiwlorij^iwr* 


Is 


cr 


(-) 


& 


Jj.a« 


ylUU 




(—«—«') 



Third Foot J L ,^^^. 



Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 



Tmperffect 
feet* 



TTsttd 
substitutes. 



Symbols. 



4| ijo«*i 



j^JL^JLtaXl 



^ JUftttf 



OtJ^u fc /O 






w/^dg 



( w-w) 

(Wf— v»— w) 

k^ — 1 
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7^ 





Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
Bubstitates. 


Symbols. 


5 


i^J^ 




^i^isSsu 


(-WW-) 


6 


di'^^^^jio^ 


^jKjtw^ 


^iUA&^O 


( W V — \j) 


7 


j^l^ 


o .0/ 


^^^A) 


(---> 


8 


Oj^^ 


^^uix) 


/ / 


( W W V— } 


9 


tj^^ 


t^i 


(>ti 


{-w~) 


10 


JjOiAJg^^^ 


^yAxiS 


e,iu(; 


(-w-w> 


11 


Ji,x, 


rjA.U*fiJW) 




( — « — > 

(w ) 


12 


^^^^jic^ 


C/ 



Fourth Foot. J L J^j . 
(A^^ ( w ). 



Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 



Imperfect 
feet. 



Usual 
substitutes. 



Symbols. 






^j&XfiUuo 






(„ „) 

(W-W-) 

•fOQgJe-w) 
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Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
substitutes. 


Symbols. 


4 


r>' 


C>li*li 


LT^-^ 


( ) 


5 


CJ^t 


Jicli 


J-^ 


( — «) 


6 


>M 


t^ti 




( ) 


7 


fcjjia* 


j^U* 


ijj*i 


(w_) 


8 


jyes^ 







(w w) 


9 
10 






// 


(v-w) 


11 


d;l 


t^ 




(-V) 


12 


y^' 


\i 


e 


(-) 


13 


i»~*(je^ii« 


^^^^\Juo 




(w— w— v) 


14 


{*-'»,♦>' 


e,^^tj 


^j,J|^/0 


( ) 


15 


^V/e^l 


c^^^ti 




(-V-W) 


16 


^«,«fcj^i«* 


(^U/O 


c,J/>^ 


(W V) 
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Fifth Foot ^^Jj 

/ 





Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
subscitutes. 


Symbols. 


1 


S^jjCJUQ 


0' 


C^J^^ 


( --) 


2 


JjAXM 




^^lic 


(w — • w _] 


3 


^jALo 




Jax^UU 


( yj — — w ] 


4 


(J^llA^ 


o 


^iyi 


(w ) 


5 






^jJa^ 


( — w w ) 


6 


^•^t 


^xi^ li 


^^^*i/o 


( ) 


7 


r^i 


^^li 


t^i^ii 


(-W-) 


8 


i^ksi 




iiaiti7RflJii 


( ) 
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Sixth Foot, (i^ijj' 





Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
substi- 
tutes. 


Symbols. 


1 


j*<A« 





^j^Uawo 


( -) 


2 


ij^jiyo 


e^lLo 




(W-V-) 


3 


Jjj^ 


/o 


^^^LtXAx) 


(-WW-) 


4 


t>s- 


cUUX« 


ePAJ 


(WW ) 


5 


ajJoAMj^^AM 


.o 


fjJjxLfO 


( ) 


6 


ijous* 




C^Axi 


(w w -) 


7 


j^^^ i^Jus* 


uL 


eA** 


( — ) 


8 


cLo^ 


^ll^ui^ 




(ww— w — v) 


9 


j^K JLjO/O 


ejiutiL 


^JUaJLuo 


(__w-v/) 


10 


u°^y^ ^.^ 


^iUlAA) 




(w — w — v) 


11 


Jj>*LiL!> 


41 ''•^ 


(*;^XA^ 


(— . w w — w) 



y Google 
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Seventh Foot. J L> ^ . . 
^"X^U. (-v ) 





Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
substi- 
tutes. 


Symbols. 


1 


it**^ 


e>t3iUli 


e,i:u(i 


(_w w>. 


2 


wj^ 


V^' 

^ 




(vw ) 


S 


o^iSU 


o^ti 




(-v-wV 


4 


J.,SXc 


o ^U» 




(w w — w\ 


6 


cijAfl^ 


^Ui 


ePli^l^ 


(---) 


6 


j^-*^ 


ct^iUti 


e,iU(J- 


(-W-W). 


7 


^^* e,jA«- 


tfir^ 


^j,4Ui 


(w w — w) 


8 


>^' 






( — ) 


9 


s£^^ 




^^aA^ 


( ). 


10 


u;^*^ Oj«>** 


/ 


.w' 


(w w -), 



y Google 
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Eighth Foot. f!^^ijj* 





Names of 

imperfect 

feet. 


Imperfect 
feet. 


Usual 
substi- 
tutes. 


Symbols. 


1 


aji^ 


/ 




(V w) 


2 


O^J^OJ*** 


i;i»ll>/Q 


Ja^Uaj 


(w ) 


3 


^^JkK 


/ /. 


^lUrG 


(-w-v) 


4 


^yyoisj^ 




o^Uli 


(-w~v) 


5 


Jy^ 






(V w — v) 


6 


sjjiycjy^ 


VS» l(jUQ 




(V W W-) 


7 


oyj* 


-'. 


y,K^«j 


( -) 


8 


0_y«X« 


llj^ 


i;,^>«ta< 


( "- ) 


9 


i^j.JL«(jjhj6 




u,!*!* 


(-V-) 


10 


0^-X«o jjjjAsr* 


llyU 


(yJj*» 


(w ) 


11 


^1 


^^aAvc 




( — ) 


12 


t^J^ 


oJI>i^ 


J,^ 


( — ^) 



y Google 
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81 4 Prom a practical point of view remembBr- 
ing tlie names of all the preceding deviations and 
defects is of no great consequence in the study of 
the Persian prosody. A single careful perusal of 
them will enable students to understand well the 
way in which a perfect foot loses its original form. 
They should only know how a foot is affected by an 
eUat or a zehdf or both, and what word is substi- 
tuted for the imperfect and unusual form left after 
the suppression, elision, &c., of a letter or letters. 
A thorough knowledge of the various forms of the 
imperfect feet is absolutely requisite for the scan- 
sion of a verse. 

82. The following are the standard feet neces- 
sary for composing a distich in each of the nineteen 
perfect metres : — ^ 

{ 1 ) A distioh in the metre Jj^* requires four times iiA^ li>c-^^i 



(2) ,, 


if 


Oo^/o 


„ „ ^JUIi-^^iU^i 


(3) „ . 


}> 


^. 


„ „ t>li-eMX-* 


(4) „ 


ff 


>'j 


„ eight timea jyllclA* 


(5) „ 


» 


d*\i 


„ „ jyielaX* 


(6) „ 


)i 


£> 


„ „ •" tylicUA. 


(7) „ 


i} 


j^j 


„ ), t>UaiL.^ 


(8) „ 


M 


d.j 


„ „ ^ lyjAflJ 


(9) « 


}} 


Cij- 


,, two times -«yJ*Aw«. jj^Uai^ 


00) „ 


i> 


ZJ"^ 


„ four times »a'J',y**^-iyi«*i«-« 


* A distich 


in 0^.y^} for instance, will contain the following 


feet:- 








^J^\iu i^yi Ji,^£ 


iiiic^^j*i. 


••^'^^i^.^'^o^^*^^^* 
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(11) A dj«U<A in thomelte'-M* requires two timesU^***^— *-(:>'*' 

(12) „ „ g^jl-i- „ fonrtimos w5**'*-t^'' 

(13) „ „ ^r^*a* „ „ e;l**J-.--oS(j-< 
(U) „ „ >^ „ „ Jiiis\i-Ji*s>i. 

(15) „ „ ojlave „ eight times iO^ t 

(16) „ „ ^;l<^ „ „ ' u^ 

(17) „ „ Vi^ „ two times <:»'**^-ty^'« 

(18) \, „ Ai**. „ „ -jyJA-U-ePa* 

(19) « „ JE^l^,, « -t^tA-._4y3iUl 

We conclud© from the above standard measures 
that a hemistich in Persian consists of neifeher less 
than three nor more than four feet ; hence a couplefc 

is either ^^j^i^ Mosamman^ (Octameter) or ^ Ju**^ 
Mosaddas, . (Hexameter) . 

Students should bear in mind that mcbny of the pre- 1 
ceding standard measures have faUen into disuse> and 
are seldom employed practically in composing versesr 
Their variations are generally used in their place. 

83. The sixteen metres used in Arabic are divid- 
ed by the inventor into five groups, each of which 

he has arranged in a diagram of circles («pi^)r 
From the diagrams, it is quite evident that all the 
metres contained in a group bear resemblance to one 
another in point of the number and the arrangement 
of the elements of which they are composedr Thej 

" Oigitized by VjCF* ' 
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possess an equal number of long or short syllables, 
but they differ from one another in form and name, 
as the elements of which they are composed differ in 
position. 

The five diagrams of circles containing five groups 
of metres are explained below : — 

(1) The first group comprises three metres:—* 
^^-fcX^iX^-Ia^^-iuj. The first diagram consists of 
four circles, the innermost containing the name of the 
diagram, and the three outer the three metres. 
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This diagram is called ^sftlj^ix^ "disagreeing," 
because the different feet therein have each an un- 
equal number of letters ; one foot consisting of five, 
and the other of seven letters. In the circle A are 
"written the two feet ^JL,^[JUe^^J^ twice. The 
aggregate number of elements contained in these 
four feet is ten. 

First, if we begin reading from ^*i , element ^ and 
end with ^J 9 element* °, we get the first metre 

Circle A, 

These four feet constitute a hemistich in Ji^* 
Secondly, instead of beginning from element* if 

we begin from ^Jj element ^ and end at ^, ele» 

ment*, we get the four feet — 

Circle A. 

But as these feet are unknown to us, we shall 
Bubstitute for each of these elements the corres- 
ponding elements given in the circle B, Let ug 
put down each of the substitutes under each of the 
elements. 

Circle A. 

Circle J5. 
V 10 9/ \ 8 7 e/ V &g,tize4^oo^i3 2 V 
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This second reading enables us to deduce from 
the metre Jj^fc of the circle A, the second metre 
•^^ of the circle B, because the feet ^^^^li-^Jl^ili 
^^li-^lUU belong to a hemistich in <AiX« 

Thirdly, if we commence reading from ^^, ele- 
ment* and conclude it at li^ , element', we get the 
f ollovring feet :-^ 

Circle A. 
(^ {J\ (y^ iJ is^\ (^ \J\ (y^ ^ t5*\ 

\3 2/ Vl 10 "9/ \8 7/ \8 5 "4/ 

But as these too are unknown, we shall substitute 
those corresponding elements in the circle for 
each of the elements of these unknown feet. 

Circle A, 

Circle C. 

\ 10 9/ V 8 7 6 / V 5 ^) \ 9 2 I J 

This third mode of reading enables us to deduce 
the third metre 1w**j of the circle C, from the metre 
Ji^ of the circle A, since the four feet ^^ilu*-« 
^;ili - ^JlxslLjj^ - ^JLs'[3 - constitute a hemis- 
tich in la^***i 

Thus we see that all these three metres are one 
and the same, since the elements of which they are 
composed are not different. The difi^rence lies 

jigitized by VjOOQIC 
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only in the order, and not in the variety of the ele* 
ments. The feet of one dififer from those of th« 
other as the order of the elements in one differa 
from the order of the elements in the other ; and 
the name of one metre differs from that of the 
other as the feet of one differ from those of th* 
other. 

(2) The second group comprehends two metre» 
— ytj and J-*'^ 



<f^l.i 



^^^''*'*««<*^ 



I ~^i. 



B 



>»4 






^ 



^. 



(i^'l 



•<«/ 



V 



^* 



2 



jc. ^ 



tt 



.•«Vw 



V*, 



?. 
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This second diagram is called ^sib^ ''agreeing/' 
because all its feet have an equal number of letters ; 
each consisting of seven letters. It has three cir- 
cles, the innermost bearing the name and the two 

outer containiDg the two metres. In the circle A is 

r 
written ^^^li^ foor times » The aggregate number 

of the elements of the four feet is twelve. 

Fird^ if we begin reading from U^, element^ and 

end at ^, element'^, we get — 



Circle -4. 



4^ J# lA^ 
12 11 10 



^ JU (a« 
9 8 7 



^ Ji> lix 
6 5^ 4 



^Jj 0^ Uu 
3 2' 1 



This is the measure of a hemistich in ^i \^ 
Secondly J if we commence reading fromj-c^, 
element^ and end at U-<, element S we get— 



(i-* ^ JLc 
1 12 \\ 



Circle A 

/ 



ti-« ^ J# 
10 9 a' 



U-* Ji cU 

7 6 6" 



^ e;J JLfi 
432" 



As we are not familiar with these feet, we shall 
substitute for each of their elements those given in 
the second circle B, which exactly correspond with 
them ; as 

Circle A, 



ii« j^ J* 
1 12 if 



10 9 s' 



^ ^;3' JU 



^-* e^i dU 



7 6 Ji^zedpyQoOgle Z 
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Circlt 


3 B. 




^yU If Ou« 


. / * 


12 11 10 


9 8:7 


6 5 4 



/ -^ 



8 2 1 

This second reading provides us with the second 
metre of the circle B deduced from the metre ^ tj 
of the circle A. This metre is J^ ^ since four 
^^ UjLo are peculiar to J*«K only. 

(3) The third group comprehends three metres 
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The ttird diagram consists of four circles, the 
innermost containing the name of the diagram, and 
the three outer the three metres. It is called ^fljjgCo 
" carried out/* because its feet are ^* carried out " 
(taken) from the first diagram of circleft. In the 

circle A is written ^^l*^ U-o four times* The aggre- 
gate number of the elements contained in these four 
feet is twelve. 

First, if we read from \suc , ekuLent* and stop at 
^ , element'^, we get— 

Circle A, 

These feet constitute the measure of a hemistich 
in the metre --.j^. 

Secondly, if we read from ^^ , element* and stop 
at U-«, element ^, we get the following four feet :— 
Circle A. 

\1 12 11/\10 9 8/\7 6 5/\4 3 2/ 

For these we substitute those elements given in 
the second circle B, which exactly correspdnd to 
them;— 

Circle A. 

\i 12 11 / VlO, 9 8/\7 tf^/\4 3 2/ 

Circle J?, 
({:M'^i^r^\ /^^^o^\ (ij^^,j^\ ({;M^Lr^\ 

ViSU 10M9 8 7^6 6 %L^o6^\^^^ 
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This reading then gives us the second metre of 
the circle B derived from the metre ^'j^ of the circle 
A. This is j^j J since the four feet j^^lxi:i-i*w« 
^Jlhsc,m, < - ^^k:,*M.'c » ^ J i%ki^M^ belong toj^j only. 

Thirdly, if we read from ^^5 » element' and stop 
at ^^ y element*, we get — 

Circle A. 

For these we substitute the corresponding ele- 
ments given in the circle C: — I 

Circle A, 

V 2 112/VlllOSl/\87 tt/\5 4 3/ 
Circle Cm 

Vl2 11 10/ \ 9 8 7/ V tf 5 4^/ V 3 2 1/ 

The last reading enables us to deduce the third 
metre J*«^ of the circle C from the metre ^.j^ 
of the circle A, since the four feet ^^ 1^ li • ^ lU li 
^ls'\i^^Jil£.\j form the measure of a hemistich in 
the metre J-<>^ only* 

(4) The fourth group comprehends six metres— 

*^ JigitizedbyLndOglC ^ 
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The fourth diagram is made up of seven circles, 
the innermost bearing the name of the diagram, and 
the six outer containing the six metres. It is called 
.y^^^sJ^ '^ambiguous/' on account of the ambiguous 
nature of the elements of its feet. We know, for 
instance, that the elements of which ^JUJiz.M^ is com- 
posed are fj^^ and u-if - ^j*^ ; but in this diagram 
it ia also regarded as composed of MfJ ami ^^— jj***^ 
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In like manner, tbe elements of ^^l^\i are 
(^ — ^^ — U j but the foot is, in this diagram, regarded 
as cK)mposed of ^^ — S — ^f - As the first and the third 
of the six metres contained in this diagram are 
hexameter, and the rest octameter, the measures 
of the four, fo^ the sake of uniformity, are also given 
in hexameter. 

In the circle A are written three feet ^J^itJcM,^ 

4ijl}^«i^-^^i:uM^ having nine elements in all. 

First, if we commence reading from {j**^9 

element' and conclude at (JL^'i j element^, we get 
the following three feet r — 

Circle A» 
V9 87>'V6.5 4/\3 2 1/ 

These three feet form the measure of a hemistich 
in the metre ^i/-* 

Secondly i if we read from (^/*-<, element* and 
stop at ^;i^ 9 element', we get — 

Circle A. 
\3 2 l/\987y\6 5 4/ 

The elements of these feet are the same as those 
given in the circle B. This reading, then, gives ua 
the second metre ^^mJ^ of the circle B, deduced 
from the metre ti^ of the .cirp^o(^k ^^^ ^^ 
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three feet belong to a hemistich in -y^^ux* hexa- 
meter. 

Thirdly^ if we begin reading from <*-flj , element^ 

and end at ^^*w« , element*, we get the following 

three feet: — 

Circle A. 

/^j^< u^ ^\ /o^ oH >J\ /cix) ^ ci3\ 
\4 32/\l98/\7 6 5/ 

For these we substitute those corresponding 

elements given in the circle C : — 

Circle A, 

\4 3 2/\l 98/\7 65/ 

Circle C. 

Vy877V6 6 4/\3 2 1/ 

This reading enables us to deduce the third metre 
i— i-i^ of the circle C from the metre ^^ of the 
first circle A, since the last three feet form the 
measure of a hemistich in imJ^S^ 

Fourthly, if we read from ^ji^, element^ and stop 

at *— ij', element'^, we get— 

Circle A. 

/cij ^ ^jifi\ /ui3 ^j^ ci-llv /jsi ouj ^^v 
\5 4 3^^2 19/\87 6 ' 

For these we substitute those corresponding 

elements given in the circle D : — 

Circle A. 

(f < <i a < f) ^^-^og^) 

9 
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Circle D. 

This is the fourth metre ^j Lio deduced from the 
metre «-j «-« of the circle A, since the last three feet 
form the measure of a hemistich in ^ » Id^ hexameter. 

Fifthly, if we read from c- i^, element^ and stop 
at J^ 9 element®, we get the following three feet :— 
Circle A. 

\6 5 4/V32 l/\98 7/ 

The elements of these feet are the same as those 
given in the circle E. This reading, then, gives 

us the fifth metre c-^^-^xJU of the circle E, derived 

from the metre tiy^ ^^ ^^^ circle A. The said 
three feet form the measure of a hemistich in the 

metre ^m^^axLa hexameter. 

Sixthly, if we read from ^^ , element^ and stop at 

ujU, element^, we get — 

Circle A. 

V7 6 5/V4 3 2/\l 98^ 

For these we can substitute those corresponding 
elements written in the circle F : — 
Circle A, 

\1 6 5/V4 3 2/\l 9 8/ 

Circle F. 

\98 7/V6 5 4/\3 2 1/ 
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This is tlie sixth metre Cii^c^j^Vo deduced from the 
metre t:i^;^ of the first circle A, because the last 
three feet form the measure of a hemistich in 
hexameter. 



(5) The fifth and the last group comprehends 
two metres, l^j lii:;^^ and l^j \ Jc;.^. 



.^. 



of 



Coin 



^7^ 



J* B 



Vl T. 



fir 



:4l:' 



^ 



\ 



i 



9 J" 



(^ 



iy 



5 



^ > 



% 



'^ 



'^ 



Digitized by VjOOQIC , 
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The fifth diagram consists of three circles, the 
innermost bearing, as usual, the name and the two 

outer containing the two metres. It is called .^'sftii^ 
^' corresponding,^' because its feet correspond with 
each other in length. In the circle A is written 

J^i four times. These four feet have eight 
elements in all. 

Firsts if we read from ^i, element* and stop at 
J 9 element^, we get — 

Cifcle A. 

These feet form the measure of a hemistich in 

Secondly, if we read from ^J , element^ and stop 
at ^i 9 element', we get — 

Circle A. 

c^*^) cfi) Hi) (^i) 

For these we substitute those corresponding ele- 
ments written in the circle B: — 

Circle A, 

(r'^) (r^) iii) i^ti) 

Circle B, 



'm. 
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This reading enabled us to deduce the second 
metre uJ* \ <A:;*« of the circle B from the metre 
i^j ULjLo of the Circle A, since the last four feet form 
the measure of a hemistich in the metre uJ^ i <^:^ • 

j-Jaiu . Scansion of Verses, 

84. j-JaAJ , scanning, is dividing a verse into 
several parts to weigh them with those of the stand- 
ard feet in which the verse is composed. Scansion 
of a Pervsian verse depends more on the sound and 
pronunciation of words or syllables than their writ- 
ing. To narfie the metre of a verse and to scan it 
without putting it down on paper requires long 
practice, yet it is not difficult, as it is generally 
supposed by students, to scan a couplet in a me- 
chanical way by putting down the syllabic symbols 
under each of the long or short syllables that are 
found in the couplet. After ascertaining the 
symbols it is easy to find out what syllables recur, 
and to divide them accordingly. * The divisions 
being obtained, we are to apply a metrical foot to 
each of them. After becoming cognizant of the 
feet, the next and the last thing to consider is to 
name the metre that contains the number of feet 
obtained. With all these hints, this much can be 
said, however, that constant exercise is absolutely 
necessary before students shall be able to name the 
metre of a couplet in Persian off-hand. As an 

* f^**^ , in its primary signification means * cutting 
into pieces.' .ptzedbye^ooglt 
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illustration we take the following hemistich, and 
scan it according to the way shown above : — 

(Khosrow,) 

(1) We decompose the verse into its long or 
short syllables according to the sound and pro- 
nunciation of the words, and put under each a 
syllabic symbol : — 

(2) In these symbols we see that (— w— — ) 
is a recurring portion, and that there are four sucli 
parts in the whole. 

(8) Of the eight metrical feet, we shall find out a 
foot which can exactly be applicable to one of these 
portions. To do this we write, at first, all the feet 

that contain four syllables. They are ^'Hs'li^ 
c?^ ycLo , ^ J\ Mc.^^'C , ^JL^ U^ . Of these we cannot 
apply ^JL^ li^ to (— w — — ), because the first syl- 
lable of the foot ^JL^ U^ is short, while the portion 
has got the first syllable long; so also we cannot 
apply ^JJl^\9, because it has the second syllable 
short; nor can we apply c^^^xi^, since its last 
syllable is short ; we can, then, apply ^Ui;^**.^, since 
it has the first two syllables long, the third short, 
and the fourth long. The same kinds of syllables 
we find in the portion in question. We have goi^ 
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Bn, four J Usc.*M.<, and as we know that the metre 

fc-j only contains four ^JiMc^M^9 we can, without 
fj hesitation, say that the hemistich is composed 

I the metre rTj* 

85. The following few anomalies in the forma- 

lon of syllables in scansion are worth noticing, as 

lowledge of them will assist students in a great 

Iieasure in scanning a verse. 

In scansion we have to pay attention to the letters 

at are pronounced or sounded, though they may 

hot be written, and not to those that are written 

^at not sounded : — 

(a) J Joux^ «-Jyi>- (a letter marked over by " tash- 
id") is regarded as double and must be written twice 

hile scanning in the abovementioned mechanical 

way; as jj;^ - 2(^ - -:y - ^/ammsssj are written, in 

scanning, as ^ c^-vcJ - Hjjo - ^jji - ^ji*,^ u*"^^ 
respectively. 

(b) 2(J^ Juw« u-aU (^'prolonged alef^) is also con- 
sidered double; asJL«l-.»l-jljl are written as 

The ^' alefe-mamdooda*' in the middle of a hemis- 
tich, preceded by an unaccented letter, loses some- 
times one alef. 

SjyaJUi^ \ ( " short alef'^ in the middle of a 
hemistich, preceded by an unaccented letter, is 
generally omitted, and the unaccented letter is made 
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accented in its place; as (j^j^ (j*^^ — U*^) ^ji^ 
are written as (j^jJu**^- and Jjj ^;-^ respectively, 
(c) The letter (j j when it is unaccented and is 
preceded by any one of the long vowels t/«^«l, 
is always omitted in scanning, except when it 
happens to be quite at the end of a hemistich: 

t^^jU*^ JyS-. 1 Jj l^:>- are written as \j[j1Sj ^^^ 
J I J l^:>- respectively. 

{d) The letter j marked over by amza (usually 

written as hamza) is regarded as double ; as (jmj It- 

Jj 1 J — ^j ^ are written as (jw^^ Us - Jj^ 1 j^(jm^^ ^ 
respectively. 

The conjunctive j 9 when it retains its character 
of along vowel, forms with the preceding unaccent- 
ed letter a long syllable; but when it loses that cha- 
racter it is regarded as the short vowel (jl-J 9 some- 
times accenting the preceding unaccented letter, and 
sometimes forming by itself a short syllable. 

The letter ^ in ^ or ^^Ux^ is omitted in scanning, 
leaving ^ accented by the primitive vowel ^J^^- 

y^^a^a ^ Lm \ ^Ij , in like manner, is omitted leaving 
the preceding letter accented by (j!a.-J as ^j^^-y- 

Jy:^-^^^ written in scanning as J-C?-*^- 

(Jij^ respectively. ogt zed by Google 
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^^iXx^^\^ is also entirely omitted; as «--^^^ 
^jij y:S-« L::-^^ ly:;^ Written as «— ; U- - (^w-j-s^ - ^-^^-s ^ 
respectively. 

(e) ^^ibJ^\^ lJ [^ , the unsounded ha is omitted 
in scanning. 

(f) The primitive vowel zir, which is used as 
showing relationship between two words forms, 
sometimes, with the preceding letter a long syllable, 
and sometimes a short one. 

(g) The sign amza used as a mark of govern- 
ment or as a sign of singularity at the end of a word 
terminating in the obscure if, forms sometimes a 
short, and sometimes a long syllable. 

(h) If in the middle of a hemistich two con- 
secutive unaccented letters occur in a word, the first 
remains as it is, and the second is accented in scan-' 
ning. But when three such unaccented letters come 
together in a word in the middle of a hemistich, the 
last is omitted, the second is accented, and the first 
is left as it is. A word containing three unaccented 
letters and coming at the end of a hemistich' 
throws oflf the last letter only in scanning, while the 
two other remain as they are. The following scan- 
sion of a few verses will serve to illustrate the fore- 
going anomalies:— 

(Khosrow.) 
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1. Low u^y^ u^j^ y^ u'^ j^ j^ *^'*-^/. u'^ 

(Edfez.) 






(ZTwsrow.) 





^5 V i/ tAj 




l^ J/*, c^i 


i^yi^UU^j^ 


t^ e"^o^ 


u>^g_«^tr* 


e^Jg^cw^j^ 









— — W 






— — w 

(ffaf/ez.) 






^tPv^ 



c:^^JI 






G 



e;5 H J ti 



ijU i^Ur ^ ^j C-C^T ^ 



(Sa'odi 



w — w 



— — w 



e^ 



■ Jigitized by vlriC OQIC 



°lf' 



5 



J 
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jL^ Lii-^^^ ^^ K3 ^ ^Aa3 y^ \j t^ylb 

" (Sa'adu) 



J- 



^ err 



u 



c^J 



\i 



i^ (3^ V I; 



u — w 



U» JJ 



a 



(.Ha/e2.) 

U- t5^ t^ U- <d^ C^J -^ O *^ JJ J *^ (-^ ->^ LP ^J 



cr^u^j J^ ^cr*u^^^^ 



(Bdfez.) 



G 



e;J 



— WW — 



UIU 



— w *— I ^ w w ^ 



^ ^ G|i^ g_ 



The Metres and their Scansion. 



86. We have already noticed that there are nine- 
teen metres in all common to Persian and Arabic. 
Five of these that are peculiar to Arabic, and which 
are rarely used by good Persian poets, we shall notice 
very briefly, since they are of no great importance 
in the study of Persian prosody. The remaining 
fourteen we shall treat of as fully as possible, giving 
as many of their variations or imperfect forms as 
are made use of by poets of established reputation. 
We shall give, as far as possible, hemistichs or 
couplets from the works of standard authors illus- 
trating such variations. °^ '"^^ '' Google 
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87. I.— Jj^^^ TaweeL 
Perfect: — Jl,^ [La \Ji ^*i IjLs' \Lt ^J fi 



{Shams' oddin Faquir,) 






Imperfect Form, 



...U [Lc 



jw 



j^L^ U-« 



J^^ 



lacv^ j t ci-.Sj '^ (ji ' x^ (^^^ \\*X^J Lii-^f-l 

(Sa'adL) 



U si'>i J 



j«J C5 



I c^ 






13 cif 



U" 



88. IL— JljXo^^ Madeed, 



Perfect:— J^^^ 



^ 



Ji^U 



cA^li 



^"lUU 






^J ^ iS^ 



— — w — 



89. III.— la-^^^ Baseet. 
Perfect : — ,J^ li ^^^juu.^ ^^ U 



^^. .J ^1 2^jl:;ii 



(Jdmi) 



J j^ r 



I :> U LiT 



'ligitize'a t 



,(5So^t 



>^ 
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10^ 



^ 



Imperfect Form. 



,ti^^ 



^^XXSLXMim<C 



^^Xo I ^^kxsC k Mk^ 



«)^ 






5 ^ 






90. IV.— yl^^;^. TF^/er. 
Perfect. 



*1^ Ua) 



^^U iLo j^ii LLo I ^^u Ll« 









91. v.— J^l^^^. Kdmel. 
Perfect, 

J^s> ULo ^s. Ux^ j^^ U:;^ J^s. \kx^ 

^jS ^j *if Up c?M ^1 ^Ai3 J aS 4?y^yuw 

(JamdVoddin Hosain.) 

Imperfect Form, 

— W— — — V— WW — W— — — W — WW 

^iftlt J^ 1 JJ Ul^ ^ J^-i» /^ ! .tJi-J LcL LcJuP 

(Shams' oddin Faquir.) 

-^ — — I — ^— w w |- w - —|^^^^ w 
10 
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92. YI.—^j^ jO^i . Hazaj. 
PerfecL JUs. lL« JlS' [Sue ^jLs- iLo I ^JL^ \Lb 

{Bdfez.) 



^-^^r iSJisi'^J^\^ fJ ^:>J^ 



^ f^ CT* V 



Imperfect Forms. 



-w — w 



{Qd'inu) 



2. j^^Lc^ iLo ^^^ li jLs^ iLo ^^ li 



{Ndser 'Alt.) 



— :: w — w — — w 






[Edfez.) 

— — — V|W— — — '^gitize"3^Gi^(pgiip— "" 
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Ill 



4. Jjj^ LLc 



or 



J^^i 



J^^ \Lc 



J^ li^ 



J ^ 



(Hafez.) 



— — w 


w — — w 


w — — w 


v^ y If 






5. {Jy^ or (Jt^ ^^ i*^ ^ ij^ ^ 



— — w w w 






{'Biiifez.) 



r^ 



6. 



j^^ lL< j^^ lL< J y«A^ 



'^/.r'^ 



.Luj 



liljl 



(Khaqini.) 
— — — w 1— w— w J. jitize*^^ Google 



^l2 

7. 
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(Anvari) 



8. jj! ^i or J-»^ li^ ^^ LL« JytLo 






-w — w w— — 









Jj\j ^1ju> ^ ^llaL 



(m/62.) 



^j lo ^ 



— W — W W — — 



9. ^jl^i or J-jjILo I ^^li ^;J^*a^ 






^1 j ^A^ ^! ^^^-j A^ L j^ 






J^ LT LS^ 



CJ 



ij «x^ 



(J-Tiuan.) 

^ (^ « I ^^ J ^ \ iSJJj LS^ 

Note. — The perfect metre ^j^ is most generally 
employed in poetic composition fan<S ot the iibperfelet 
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forms, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 are in general use. 
The rest are more or less obsolete. 

It will not be out of place to mention, here that 
the Persian prosodians have given names to the im- 
perfect forms from the names of the imperfect feet 
contained in them. As, for instance, the imperfect 

form No. 3 of the metre -^j^ is called ^J^=>-\^J-^iX^ -.j^- 
Mosamman, because a distich in this form contains 
eight feet ; and Ahhrah, because one of its feet, viz., 

^j^xLa is called -4iAra6. (Fi^efourth table of the im* 
perfect feet). Or the imperfect form No. 6 is called 

X 



^^ ^8-^ L^^£>^ I (jw 4A*t«./0 — . j- : ^ (Xuj^ 9 



because a 
distich in this form has six feet; <-^.£>-l, because 
the first foot J^xLt is named s->/>-^ > u^^f^> be* 
cause the second foot ^Jl£'\L>c is called (jo^'Lo . As 
these names are of no consequence whatever, we can 
spare no space for them in this little volume. 



93. 



VII. js>-j jS\i • Rajaz. 



Perfect."^ ^J^xiiu**^ ^»iruju*« ^Jixiiuw^ j^Iaajuu^ 



(Sa'adi.) 



b r 



1. 



^j 1 3 ^ (3 J •> tr* 



(St il) j^ 



^\rj 



•w — — 



Imperfect Forms. 

j^^UlLe ^JUz,suo ^JijuJuo ^^^zJL^ 






b^oogte" 



lU 
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^Joi iJj^ A Ju yf^^ aJl& yjJj a^Xj yj^ 

(JaliVoddin BoomL) 

2.^Jj^dL<or J^^^ ^J^^o ^^^U*< (iA*^^ 



-v/ — w 






JL I— I— I '*_ V w — |— w— w|— v/w — 
NoTB. — The perfect metre Rajaz is most frequent- 
ly used by Persian poets, and next to that the im- 
perfect form No. 2 is also in common use, 

94. VIII. ij^j/^,' BamaL 



^U\i 



^ 



3UU 



^ 



U^U 



Perfect— J^l^\i 



— — w — 



-Hjf-C5>> U5^f^r>^ 



JJt5- 



^^ 



1. ^ JUi 



Imperfect 


Forms. 








or 




digitized byVJ 
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(Sa'arfi.) 



r-> 



(^'•^^ J 



'Utij 



tj^isi' 



WW 



"— — w 



2. u il^ l^ 

w — w — 

or ^^^ li 



5U U 



^i;^ 



U\3 



w — 



iz;" 



1^ U 



(Rahim Sandee.) 



w— w — 
— w — 



— — w — — — w — 



w — 



3. 



w- 

OP 



/ / 

h6 



II 



— WW 

o/ 
OP ^>5Ui 

o/ 



u5 JUi 



2Ui 



tt>^ 



JJl* li 



Google 
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^ " ^ (Hdfez.) 

v-^vrw I WW I WW I w 

' ' ^ (Hdfez.) 

— WW 



\J W — — ' 



jjj^j jljsxj y^\\ jx^<^ ^^^^^ cr^^ 

^ (Hafez.) 



^ ii)d ^Ci \ /^ ^ i:) u^ \ ^-^ )J t ^ 



</ c5j u- i^ 
^\ I' ww| w^ 

' ^ . (Hdfez,) 

y j^ j» ^ /wi ^ » 

— WW 



.— WW 



A. 



w - 



Lu- 



// 

or ,Ui 

— WW 

o/ 

or (J iUi 
w — — 

o/ 

or ^^;Ui 



.J 1X5 



^ 



Jj JUi 



^ 



J Ixi 



w — w »J, — — ^ ^ 



(Sa'adi.) 

JigitizedbyLnOOQl* 



Jigitized by VnOOQlC 
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( jj^ji y^ J J) lJjS\^ l^j L« y^ 



ijJ W ■i \ (iji. J» 5 •> I ^ tSJ j^ (J* 



(ffafez.) 



(**^ wW*" 5 ''i^^? C"-^^ tf*^; ^ (^ i^ 

{Eajez.) 



s/ — — 



(^ ^ ^ 

— —WW 



^u 



— — WW 



<^yc^ 



'i JJ 



5. ,i;jil*U 



^ 5Ui 



Jljili 



— — w w 



{Sa'adu) 



— W — — — WW 



y t^l 5 o 



fj ' J u- ^ 



6, ^^' ili^ li 



w — w w 



^it- 



— — WW 

w — w w 






w — w w 



w w 



7. ^^^ li or (^ il^ b ^J ILji li 

•^-w— W— W-^ " ■ -■ ' w — 



w — 



JJUJ J^I J.A^ (^llaU W^^? 

Digitized by(^O^^gci^(ldiA 
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^y Lo ^j^ tXX) 


G 


JU 


e, Lb 


«-U ^^ ^ jt 


w — w 


— 


— 


\j — 


— — w — 


U*r 


il^j <3^ 


w — 


'^ i^JJ^ 


II 

8. i;) iUi 


£; 




^- JU u_ 


// 

or ^^i 






or jj;j5Ui 

— -W V 


or u ^ 








w *— — 








o/ 

or tjij^ 









^U-. jl^V /:x3^ J J (ji/ 

(iSa'adf.) 









tj I) w ci> 



oj J.5 c^y 



(Sa'adi-) 






Ouujlj-« t^^i^ A^T^ 



(♦^ ^'^^^^ ^ 



ui / 


</^ S?" C 


u- 


V/ — ^ 




w 


— V w 


»J (^^ v/ 
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^(^ 



" "' ' " (Sa'adL) 

^J U. w o I CA^ b £^ 
WW I — — v/ 

Note. — Of the above imperfect forms Nos. 2, 3, 4^ 
6, 7, and 8 are most generally employed in poetry. 

95. IX. t^^T^- 8aree» 
Perfect. — 

Note. — Persian poets have never composed any 
poem in the perfect form of the metre Mj^ • All 
of them have used its imperfect forms. 
Imperfect Forms. 



w— — — — w— — — w— — 



,^^ or (J 
— w — 



JUU 



or (jJUi 



(iA*^^ 



^^XXZJL^ 









i3i ^ ^ G 

— w w — 

— w w — 



WW — 



W*J9 O J ^ 



4-^ t^«> (/*" 
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w 


cU 


tr» <*S Jj 






^Uii^ J^^ 


cr;;^r"^^^ '^^^^ 




— v/ 


'J 


^ V V — 


u <^J ^^^ 



Note.— The second imperfect form of Saree is 
very seldom in use. 



96. X. ^^r-*^y^' 



Monsareh. 



Perfect — 



\J — — — 



j^^Lua-uw« CLJ^^A^ j^^iii^M^ 



Note.— The perfect form of Monsareh, like the 
perfect Saree, is entirely out of use. 

Imperfect Forms. 



U li 



or JLS' li 
— v/ — 



(iA*^ 



,:uu> 



iU u 



dbyGoqgle 



^UjLLo 
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(Sa'adu) 



^^5 C^ -^T 



(SJ ^ il) J^ 



^^ I ^J ^ ^ J^ 






J ^ 13 I c fj^j ,3 j^ fyj ^ cA ^ 






5U U 

— V — 

or (^^li 
— w — 






cA^ii 



(iA*: 



(Sa'adi.) 






— w w — 



(♦J u->? 



^JJ ^^r 



'^« jj or 9 li jjUjU^ I (JLjI^ li I ^Lc-Lo 
11 
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— w V — 



u* J 



«> ->^f'^ -^ 









97. XI.— u-ixAfii^^^ . Khafeef. 

Perfeci. — ^^' 51^ li 1 '^^Ub-uu^} ^^ Uj^ li , 



Note. — The perfect form of Khafeef is entirely 
out of use. Its imperfect forms are employed in its 
place. 

Imperfect Forms. 

1. ^ 1x3 I ^l^ U^ ^ !£> U 



•V v/ — v/ — v/ ■■ w — 



»X< LJ . b 2f Ju*<5 *i> 5^ Ij Jf-J 



'^•^ h iU J \k ^ LS^ tJ 



y ^f 3 'r 



(Jcimi,) 



2. 




o/ 




or 


// 




or 


\J v/ 




or 


J^ 



fji-s- lL« 



.y ^* U 



c;^ 
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ixU^ ^^ {jms^ jjb ^-^^ 

(Hakim Sandee,) 









j^ u o >^ 



^^'^ ^73 45^-? '>^ C5t^ r? 



{Hakim Sandee.) 



t> (/O 1^ 









(Anvari.) 



cr^ ^ ^ 


^s^"^ 


* /^ .^ 1 


^^ ^^^ i U 


— W V 


— w — w 


—. —. V _ 


cU Ij 


Li c) /^ ^ 


•^ •. SJ^ 


— —" 


— w — w 


— • — w — 


// 






5. u ^ 


Ji^[L.- 


cr^ lUi 


W— V W 


— W — W 


— — V V, 


// 






or J^ 






— V V 






c/ 






or- (J 5Ui 






w — — 






o/ 






or Jj^ 






/IT. 


^^ d ^ 


cj' ^ O-^ e) 1 




^ w w 


i^B 


S^ — V 1 
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.b (JL^U^ 






— w — w 


— —WW 




r J'^JJ 








j6 <^ ^ ii) 
— — WW 



{Hakim Sandee,) 



— "^ w w 



Note." — The first of the imperfect forms is not so 
common as the last two. 



98. XII. — c. Ll<j^ . Mozdre^ 



izf 



u u 



^^^ lL« I ^jj JU U ^Jus- tL« 



Per- 
fect. 

Note. — The perfect form of MozSfe is out of use* 
Imperfect Forms. 



!• ^' JLit U I Jyt«^ 



i^ 



U [i 



J^*i^ 



^i\< J^ U 



iJL^jXj^[) LS-wuO^-2b ^jlyjj. bj^U 



w — w — 



C^Lm 
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i^ j^i-^ yU ^< ifj[) jL) ^3L 



•«S»0^ ^ b 



U^{Ji 



U^ 



'^ ^ J k \ v«y^^ 






V V/ — V 



(i;i^ '^' 



^ 
w 



w — w — 



J^ 






4. 



^ 



Jl^ U 



w — w — 



l^ff 



(jyduc 






j^ b J 1^ 
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w — o — 



^^-jXrfi I jjLcJuj t^i-^ivJ -J .'• ^JffJ w X a5>- t^jLrf ! wb 



{Anvari. ) 






^ b 



V^ 






u** 



II y 



Note. — Of the imperfect forms of Mozdre, forms 
Nos. 1 and 2 are in general use. 



99. XIII. — Cj^vJiA^^^. Moqtazab. 



Perfect- Juwix^ 



"i ^ 



y^SLt 



, »A»^»S^» 



XfiI<Uu»« 



d; ) ycLo 



Note. — The perfect form of Moqtazab is entirely 
unknown to the Persian poets. 



Imperfect Forms. 



1* ^U: :>i.^ 



u* u 



^Jucx* 



c:jH* U 



fj'*^ ^"^J^ /♦ *Ai^U^ Utf A^w ci 1 . «iXj 



e^ 2 ci^J^ 



Y^ t 



-WW— w ^^ w 



^ 



2. ^^)*i^ 



V— V ^ 



Jyw^ 



V— 'W — 






7^*^^,r^-'/? j^ ijii^oit^j^^ '^^ 



jS ^^,^\ J ^^ I 






ji k^ i^ 



w «i- w *^ 
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Note. — ^The said imperfect forms, too, are not 
commoD. In fact no form (perfect or imperfect) of 
this metre is employed by great poets in their works. 
Minor poets of little fame have composed, a verse or 
two simply by way of illustration in their works on 
prosody. 

100. XIV.— C^c^^^H^. Mojtas. 

Perfect. 

Note. — The perfect form of Mojtas is entirely out 
of use. 

Imperfect Forms. 



— — V— — V 


Ji Is. li 


JmL^ 



^ 



h6 



^Jk^ LLc ^Ji JUi I j^^ U^ 



jjp^ U^ o^Af «i^J^^^ x^Uij (J^ ) 

(SelmSn.) 



— V V 


,>.S 






— w — 


2. u '^^ 

// 

or J^i 

— V V 

o/ 


— w — w 


— — V V 




or (J IL^i 
w — — 
o 

or j^ 


f 
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^ ^ ' {8a*adi.) 

(Sa'adi.) 






^ Ir^-^ 5 *^l*^ 



— w — w WW — w— w 









— w — w 

<i); u- <j5J> *^ 



WW 



iS»^ ^ 



— — w wi— w — w 



UoTB. — Of the two imperfect forms of Mojtas the 
form No. 2 is most generally employed. 

101. XVw — L^j\jis^j^» Motaqareb. 



Perfect.^ J ^ J y^ 



J^ J^^ 



«-. — i w 






<:H *>j u* 
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hnperfect Forms. 
J*i or J^*i J i^ \J ^"^ J ^*^ 



-V — -^W: 



;r ;b^ " 









/^i 1^ c^ 






'^ ^ r 



1. — v/ 



4 jj ^ 



2. ^^ 

■ W 

or (^ ^ yo 



i^j*'^ 



J ^ 






cA*^ 



iHdfez.) 



oJ Ij a 



»^^ 



(^->^ 5 



U 



(Hafez.) 



S. 






J ^^ 



o/ 



^ 



J^i 



igti^yGpo^e- « 
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j\pr ^\^s^}j ^;* J J .'. tjj ^^ ^;3 iJ^^- Cj^ 



J ij 






cP^ 



V CJ ^ 



Note. — Of the imperfect forms of the metre 
Motaqdreh No. 1 is very common. Next to it in 
use is the perfect form. 

302. XVI.— fc-5; 1 Jc^^H^ . Motaddreh. 

Perfect.— ^^U U ^s.\i J^ li I ^^Uli 

{Saifi.) 



ys40 J /X> I AA ,i 4i^J I 1^ O (^ 



kf ^ 



c^ o'*^ 



Imperfect Forms. 



J^^ 



Jm J^, 



J^ 



c^ ' t 



{Selman-e-Savaji) 



6 J u» e« 



^ 5 



o/ o/ 



2. ^j ^^Ui j^i Jm 

'^M «r*y^ '^^i' /^" •■• ^j"^^ ^h"^ b^ /^' 



iSJ 



\o 



r*j' 
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It 

3. ^ 



^ 



it 






^^y f^Q^j U^ ^^1 ji .*. ^ ^^ cs^"^ ' ^^^ ^^j J' 



{Shaik Bahai,) 



iS'^ J ij 



J.O 



c^^ *> O 






!*> ^ S 



J^^ 



\jj^ 



.Uli 



{J ami,) 



— \j 



— V — 






5- Jj« UU 






J^ ^^Ulil J^.o ^^;ili 



J*i 



Jti 









>^^>^ 






J 



^J 



■ w -— w - 






(Qa'anee.) 



;t, yjcji^^U J (^; J iJj^iji. J iS^.lliJb^^ 






cA3 c JJd 






* This is an exception to the established rule that a dis- 
tich in .J'j'*^-^^ requires eight times c^V^Ar^lfii this 
couplet there are sixteen feet. ^ 



J 
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Note. — All the forms of the metre Motaddrek are 
not very common. 

103. XVII.— u^/ j^, . Qareeh. 

Perfect. — ^Ji 5U U ^Jus^ lL« ^JuS' \juc 

Note. — No verse in the perfect Qareeh is to be 
found. 

Imperfect Forms. 

1. 







u 






Jjls sLi ,_,iiiaJ lys«- oJ^ljji- 




w— — w w — — w 


£^^^_ 


V — — v/ 


JycL, 


^ 


Ujh 











Note. — Though the Tnetre Qareeh is an inventioii 
of the Persians, it is very seldom used by them. 

104. XVIII.— v>i J^ ^ps^j . Jadeed. 



Perfect. — 



J^k 



cr' 



UU 



l^U 



Note. — -No verse is to be found in the perfect 
Jadeed. ogtzed by Google 
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Imperfect Form. 



Jls. \Lc 



c/ 



Lti 



— V V 






(flfat/i.) 



^1— w — w 



•r^-^^ u^ 5 






Note. — This metre, too, like the Qareeb, is seldom 
used. 

105. XIX.— J<U^^^. Moshakel 
Perfect.— J^ U^ Jus^ U^ I ^^- Ic li 

Note. — No verse is found in the perfect MoshakeL 
Imperfect Form. 



J-*^ \L< 



J^ U^ 



c^Jl^U 



jf^^' 






4^ j«> /* I «3 






(i^*^^ j^^ *"^^ -/^ s- 



U* (♦•^J S! 



Note. — The metre Moshakel also, like Qareeb and 
Jadeed, is not in common use. 
12 
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134 METRES OF BOBAEE. 

The Metres of Rol&ee ^^^.j^* 

106. Bobdee (Tetrastich) is the shortest of all th< 
kinds of Persian poetry. It is an invention of the 
Persians, who seem to be very fond of it, because 
all their poets have tried their hands in this sort 
of composition. It consists, as the term itself in- 
dicates, of neither fewer nor more than foui 
hemistichs, the first, the second, and the last of which 
have the same rhyme. The third hemietich may oi 
may not rhyme with the rest. 

Several writers on prosody have, in mistake, 
supposed Boldee to be the same as J>^j^ (a quatrain) 
from the equal number of verses both these kinds 
of poems contain. Roldee is apiece of poetry com^ 
posed in one particular form of the metre Hazaj, viz., 
wi or cli ''^JuS' \Lc - ^^ iLo - j^Lc which is the 

measure of the Arabic verse <dS Ij ^ \ *^^ 3 J^^ ' 
But Do-haitij though it consists of four hemistichs, iaj 
never composed in the metre of Rohdee. When the 
Arabs came to know of Bobdee, they gave it an 
Arabic name, from the number of baits it containedj 
which is rendered into Persian as JLj^J. Bal 
that piece of poetry which the Persians call Do^bait 
is quite different from Roldee, because it is composed 
in every other metre but that of the Robdee. • Tha 
following is an instance of ^^^ fc>. 



» t^^O from ^jLCpGoogle 
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{^BdliL Taker.) 



•j^^ (^j 



Students will soon find from the above instance 
tat a Z)o-6at^i resembles a Bobdee in the rhyme and 
lumber of verses, but dififers from it in metre. 

The said particular form of the metre Hazaj in 
^hich the Bobdee is coij^posed is supposed by many 
Jo have twenty-three other species, all of which 
they have divided ' into two classes, each having 
twelve kinds. The twelve Bobdee metres of the first 

class have J^suo for their first foot ; and the twelve 

fiofciJee naetres of the second class have ^^y^A^ for 
their first foot. 

107. Class I., beginning with Jyu^. 

1- e 



2. 






u 






4. J ^i 



6. 



^JUP ILo 


— w — w 


d^^ 


J^ U^ 




JytLo 


J^^ iLo 






— w — w 




J^ 


c^^ 




J ^"^^ 


■~" "jigitil^ by 


1 J^*- 



w — w w 



^- 
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7. J«i 




^^^IL* 


J^«i^ 


8. J^ 




^^-^ iLo Q^xJL<t 


9. e 


^^;iU^ 




10. ^u 


Jus> \Lc 


J-jP iLo 


J^**- 


11. J*i 

— W 






J^i^ 


12. Jy^ 




J-jP iLc 


J^xi* 


108. Class II., beginning with. y:}f^ 


1. ti ^i;!-^ 'i-o 


i£^Ii 1 !i!!£± 


'• \t 


(iA-^ iLc 


. cA*^ J^ 


S. J" 

— w 




Jf^^ 


^y«2 


4. JyJ 




u'W-" 


6. e 


J^ Jy^i^ 


j£«^ 


^- ti 


^^ 


^^ 


j£i^ 


7. J«j 


Jy^A^ 




ili^ 
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a J^ 


J^ 


J^ 


^^ 


9. jJ Juc U^ 


J^jtLo 


J^ 


10. ^ li 


J^^^^ 


J ^^^ 


Jyu^ 


11. J« 

— w 




W— — r 


J^ 


12- Jyo 




J^i^ 


Jy^ 
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109. On a carefal examination of all the above 
Bobdee-metreB we find that they are of bat one kind 
coming in diflferent forms. None of them contains 
fewer than twenty and more than twenty-one letters. 
Ifc is on account of the long or short syllables only 
that they seem to differ from one another. For 
instance, the form No. 1, Class I., viz: — 



12 



11 10 9 8 



— w — w 

7 6 6 4 



w — — . 

3 2 1 



has got the eleventh syllable long; if we split it 
into two short syllables, we get — 



— w 

13 12 



1110 9 8 



ij^ U^ 



7 6 5 4 



JjxLo 



3 2 1 



But as we have no such form as ^-r5 we use J^-^ 
instead. The form then will stand as — 



j« 



J^ LLc 



^Jix> \s^ JfA^ 



This ifl the form No. 3, Class I. 
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Again, in the form No. 1, Class I., viz: — 

3 2 1 



f t^ 



12 



11 10 9 8 



— w — w 

7 6 5 4 



if we convert the syllables Nos. 6, 7,and8,wliicliare 
short, long, and short respectively, into two long 
syllables, we get — 



11 



J^^ 



10 9 8 



>aU \siyo 



7 6 



5 4 



J^ 



2 1 



But as there are no such forma as ^^ U^ and 
.U^ li , ^J-*p iLo and f^^^ are used in their place. 
The form then will stand as — 

This is the form No. 5, Class I. 

From the above two instances students will be 
quite convinced that there is but one form, viz : — 

cli or f-i ^JUc\Juc ^^\suc J^*i^ 
peculiar to Bobiee, though it often comes under 
twenty-four different veils. The following are a few 
instances of Bobdee : — 






'JZ JZ'^ J'^ 



^^iflaheem Khayyam.) 
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J^ 









J ^J .J 



J;*A^ 






cr* r" 



/■> 



J j^-**^ ^ (♦f^-^ ^J^ 






Ul^AM^X; 



r^';-^ 






(4«a!r.) 



/r; 



Jl 






110. Kbaja Hasan Qattan, of Khorasan, has ar- . 
ranged all the species of the Robdee-metre in two trees 
( . la^^ )), each containing twelve kinds. One of the 
trees is called <--^^-^ 1 i^^saij, because the first foot 
of all the twelve kinds contained in it is J^a^ 
which is called c-->^ \ J the other is called ^j^-^ 
j^jsi^ \, because the first foot of all the twelve kinds 
comprised in it is ^J^y^ which is termed (^j^^* 
As the trees are, in our opinion, suflBciently clear 
and explicit, we cannot decline space to them in this 
little work. With the .view, therefore, of making 
the JSofcilfee-metres more inteUigible to our students, 
we give both the trees. Digitized by Google 
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142 RHYME. 

The Rhyme, v^li* 

111. The x^^ or rhyme consists of a certain 
number of letters which are repeated in different 
words at the end of every hemistich or distich in a 
poem. 

Consonants of the ^^» 

112. ^^j Rawi, is that principal consonant, 
upon which the rhyme depends. There are eight 
other letters that are joined to Rawi, four before and 
four after it. This assertion then enables us to 
conclude that the Qdfiya in Persian never contains 
more than nine letters. 

The four letters prefixed to iJaware named «— i J^ 

Redf, *V Qaid, c/**!i^ ^ Ta^sis, and J^ J DakheeL 
The four letters aflSxed to Bawi are technically 

termed J-*j Wasl, rrj/=^ Khorooj, ^yo Mazeed, 

and ifj^ Ndyara. 

113. Redf is the name given to the unaccented 
\ .-^ — u? coming immediately before Rawi* 

(Sa'ndee,) 

{Attdr.) 
* ^ ^ is derived from J^ * to folLigl^ 



J 
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*U-s^ j£^\ jleJ j*Ka^ Ul-^if 

(JalaVoddin BoomL) 

In the first couplet ^1^ and .^L are rhyming 
words, where the last % is the Bawi letter and the 
afe/^ preceding it is the Bedf ; in the second couplet 
^fT^ and Jy^-*j are rhyming words, where the 
last o is the Bawi letter and the ^ preceding it is 
the Bedf; and in the third couplet *Xf^j and *Xj^ J 
are rhyming words, where the last J is the Bawi 
letter and the ^ preceding it is the Bedf, 

Sometimes an unaccented letter intervenes the 
Redf and the Bawi letters : — 



\jj^ dj\j \jj>^ /«-^^ <-^ '^y 



(Attdr.) 
{JaldVoddin Boomi.) 
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In the first couplet, uJ intervenes fJD the Rawi 
and 1 the Bedf of the rhyming words <^^i Lj and 
u:-^ili^ } in the second, (jm intervenes c-? 
the Bawi and ^ the Bedf of the rhyming words 
i^i^^^i} and ci-*^^ } and in the last ^ intervenes 
cu? the iJai^i and ^ the Bed/ of the rhyming 
words *-i^-^5^ y and ^.::-^i^yf 

In such cases the I - ^ or o is called the princi- 
pal Bedf \J^\ ^'^j)j and the letter intervening 
is called the secondary Bedf ( jJ \j cJ J .)• 

1 14. Qaid is the name given to the unaccented 
letter, other than the three Bedf letters, coming 
immediately before the Bawi letter : — 

(7^ if^ "^ji cA^"'^ zp^y- ^ 

(Sa'adi,) 

In this distich j^^ and ^ are the rhyming words, 
where /♦ is the Bawi letter and a the Qaid letter. 
Other instances of rhyming words having the Qaid 
letters are: — ^^ and j,^^j*aj and^^*aci-j^ and 

j^ — 7*^ aiid r? ' — ^^ and <-5y*« — iiii^-rf J and ^ '****^^ 
&c. 

115. Ta^^is is the name given to the unaccented 
alef preceding the Bawi letter, between which and 
the Bawi there should be a i?a^,f||^GooQle 
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Dohheel is the name given to the accented letter 
coming between the Bam and the !»'«« letters ; 

(Edfrz.) 

In this couplet^ J is the Bawi, the s/ accented 

(by the vowel zir is the Dakheel, and the uoaccented 
alef is the Ta^sis. 

I Note. — The Ta'^is letter alef and the Bed/ letter 

I alef should not be confounded with each other. The 

j difference between the two is that the Ta^sls letter 

alef is always followed by the Dakheel letter which 

I 



* is accented; while the Redf letter alef is always 



followed either by the iZawj or the secondary Redf 
which is always unaccented, 

116. Wasl is the name given to the letter affixed 
to the Bawu 

4/.lyA-j ob^ ^1^ C^M^ *j^ 

(Sa'adi.) 

In the above distich the last s> is the TTasZ affixed 
to J the i2aw;i letter of the two rhyming words j l^* 

and Aji Digitized by Google 
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• 117. Khorooj is the name given to tbe letter 
affixed to a Waal : 

(Sa'adl) 

In the above couplet the last ^ is the Khorooj 

affixed to <-? the Wasl letter which is affixed to (-ZJ 

the JBaw;i letter of the rhyming words j» . f.**^ M .> and 



118. Mazeed is the name given to the letter 
affixed to a Klwrooj, 



In this distich the last ^ is Mazeed affixed to d^ 
the Khorooj letter, the {j»- being the Wasl and » the 
Rawi letter of the rhyming words ^jlzuu ^ U^ a^d 

119. Ndyara is the name given to the letter or 
letters affixed to a Mazeed. 

, \ ^ 

Here the letters /• and ^ in the words {J^^^c^ i>J *^ 
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and (j!tucuXrf *>jj^ are the Ndyara letters, s^j thp 

Mazeed, cl; 9 the Khorooj, {jm ♦ the Wasl and J th© 
Raivi letter. 

Badeef. i*-i> J^ . 

120. The reiteration of a word or words after 
the QHfiya in every hemistich or distich is termed 
Radeef. 

^^ cA*^ j^^ x^J^ I (^U^j^ 

In the first couplet Jy is Radeef and the real 
rhyaiing words are {j^iy^ and (jii^. In the (second 
couplet the two words (jwy^ and d-%^ \ are Radeef ^ 
while the real rhyming words are J L^ and J (Co . 

Vowels or Accents of the y^ IS . 

121 . The vowels of the rhyme are six in number, 
viz., (1) y'^t^yf Taoji, {2) ^^ Hazwa, (3) {j*jj 
RaSy (4) jV--*^ Eshba, (5) Js/^gsv^ Mojra^ and 
(6) iU3 iVTo/^Ja. 

122. Tao/i is the name given to the vowel of the 
letter, other than the nine Qdfya letters, immedi- 
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ately preceding the anaccented Rawi. It mast be 
of the same kind in both the rhyming words in a 
couplet. 

In this couplet the vowel zahar over the ^ of the 
word j^^ and over the cJ of the word ^ is called 
Taqji 

When the Bawi becomes accented on account 
of the Wasl being annexed to it, the Tax^ji may be 
different. 

/ 

" ^ ^ (Sa'adi,) \ 

In this couplet <-? in both the rhyming words is 
the Wasl, J> the Rnwi is accented by zir, the Taoji 
below the letter J of ^ J is zir and that over tbe | 
letter l^ of J^ is pish, 1 

128. Hazwa is the name given to the vowel over 
or below the letter preceding the Redf or Qaid : \ 

'^ {4/«r.) 

C»G<M^ ^.^■I...CaIJ (JM^L» i^U^ 

Digitized by GOOgk (il^/^''') 
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In the first distich the J of the rhyming wordg 
JU.^ and JL is the Rawi, \ the ReJf, and the 
vowel zabar over {jm and ^ preceding the Bedf is 
called Hazwa. In like manner, in the second 
distich, the letter uJ* in the rhyming words C-Cu 
and C-G-. Js the Rawi, the middle letter (^ is the 
Qatci, and the zabar over ^ and (jw preceding the 
Qaid is termed Hazwa, 

Note. — The Hazwa before the Berif must be of 
the same kind in both the rhyming words ; but the 
Hiizwa before the Qaid may be of the same or dif- 

ferent kind ; as in the words y^*^ and y^^-^^^^^ 

124. Ras is the name given to the vowel of the 
letter preceding the Tdsis, As the Ta^sis letter is 
always afo/, the letter preceding it cannot take any 
other vowel than zabar, and consequently the Ra$ 
is always ^abar. 

Bshha is the name given to the vowel of the 
Daklwcl letter. 

Jj^Ux-tl ^ jX-5» (^^J U^' JOju*^ 

JjliU .J L^La ^^ j\j lJ^s.Jj 

Here the J of Jj Lcu5> and JjliU is the Rawi, the 
^ and ^ are the Dakheel, the rir below (^ and 
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V— ^ is termed Eshba, \ is the Ta'sis and the za6ar over 
A and J is called Eas. 

' Note. — Eshba should always be of the same sort 
in both the rhyming words, but when the Rav/i let- 
ter becomes accented, in consequence of Watl 
being annexed to it, it may be diflferenfe; as in thd 

words ^f}j^. and u^^U». 

125. Mojra is the name given to the vowel of the 
Bawi letter when it is joined with Wash 

er^ (^^ U>? J j^ C^ ^-^ 

Here the (j in the rhyming words ^^f^^ and 
J>^o^ is the i2ai4;i joined to *-^ i the Wasl, and the 
vowel zir of the (j is termed Mojra. 

126. Nafdz is the name given to the vowel of 
the Wasl, joined with Khorooj as well as of the 
Khorooj and Mazeed : 

(Jdmi-) 

In the rhyming words /»-*a^ju*j and /^^ ' j the 

2abar over s> , the TFasZ, joined with a the Khorooj, 

is Nafdz. For an instance of the iV^a/at^ of the 

Khorooj see the couplet in article No. llj(.e 



r 
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Poetical License, jxJm^ \ ij^^ - 

127. The language of Persian poetry is always 
brief and pitfay. It suggests a deal of meaning in a 
few words. Besides, to meet the exigencies of the 
metre, Persian poets, like those of other countries, 
are obliged to depart from the strict rules of 
grammar and orthography. Their licenses chiefly 
Consist in — 

( 1 ) Abbreviation of words :— 

(Khiqdni,) 

(Ferdowsi.) 

(•■^j 3 C^j *^ 5*>Ju.*. J^a^Ui (J^^ ^^j^^ yiJ^ 

{Neshat.) 

^;lj^ cJjli *>A>^ (J)^'i y^ 

(Sa*adi.) 

The underlined words are the abbreviated forms 

of y^\jij — fji^j — y ^ j and «j Jj U 

(2) Enlargement of words: — 

Digitized (^e?'dOttdl») 
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'^ (Ferdoioiti.) 

The underlined are the enlarged forms of ^ u^ 
and 4j*Xj^/i 

(3) Addition of a meaningless syllable : — 

t^jj^ L::-fi Lj J 43J Lai ^^ ^^r 

~ {SanSi) 

(4) Addition or omission of a Tashdeed : — ' 

(Sa'adi.) 

The word j\ (gold) is always written without 
any Tashdeed, but here the poet, for the sake of the 
metre, has placed one Tashdeed over the letter j • 

^!^-^ Cirf' »>iLe UL^ ^J\CJ ^5-*^'^ 

The underlined word is always written with a 

Taahdeed ovevj ; as, x^ '^ <^ • 

(5) Use of obsolete words, or words having a 
peculiar meaning ; — 

Digitized by GOOgk (fia'^Ji.) 
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(Ferdowsi,) 

The underlined words in the above bemistichs are 
aow obsolete. 

(Edfez.) 
The word Ji \ JJ has a peculiar meaning here, it 
[is used in the sense of^i ^fj • 

(6) Change of syntactical order of words. 

(7) Omission of the sign of E^dfat : — 

' {Amr.) 

The^expression Ju^^l*. U^'^-^ is grammati- 
cally wrong, it onght to be *^ij^ Ju^ ^ U^. • Again 
J W^ c^--*- U ought to be J ta^ S^^ ^ • 

(8) Accenting the unaccented letter :-^ 

it 

^ {Sa'adl) 

The word 4-ii^ is pronounced Xe^/and not Kataf 
ae it is written here. The sign of E:dfai ought to be 
H? between the words ^;U and ^^JyS and not zir 
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which is placed at the end of ^jl> on account 
preserving the metre. 

Poetical Composition, fioj . 

128. The last important point to be noticed on thi 
eobject of prosody is the different kinds of poetica 
compositions. They are of nine kinds, viz: — 

(1) a^Ju-tfi Qasida. (6) s?^^ Masnavi. 

(2) ^^laS Qn^'a*. (7) j\JL^ MostazHd 

(3) tucu*wo Mosammat. (8) ^^^.j JiolUee. 

<4) Jj£ Ghazal. (9) 0/ or c;.w Bait or 

(5) j-^y rar;-i\ ^^'•^• 

(1) Qasida (Idy Ilium) derived from *X-^, 'to 
intend to go to somebody/ is one of the longest kinds 
of poetry in Persian, Its subject is the praise of 
eminent persons interspersed with moral or religions 
reflections. The praise is generally preceded by a 
description of spring, garden, or the approach of the 

AjJ^ (new year). Theintroductory part of the Qasida 

is termed Jjxf , and the poet's sudden shift from the 

J;iJ> Taghazzol to the object of his praise is called 
jiyS . The first two hemistichs always rhyme together 
and the same rhyme is repeated throughout the 
poem at the end of every second hemistich. The 

♦ It is aUo pronounced as * /iCe^'a*§le 
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first couplet of the poem, containing the two rhyfning 
hemistichs, with which the poem commences, is 
called *^ltu< Matla, the * beginning,' and th<^ last 
couplet is called ft^^^ Maqta, the ^end-' The 
opinion of the Persians as to the exact number of 
distichs contained in a Qasida is divided. Some hold 
that it should not be fewer than thirteen and more 
than one hundred and twenty : others maintain, 
it should not be fewer than thirty -one and more 
than ninety-nine. But we find in one of the works 
of Sa'adi styled ^^ . U dj LaS , a Qasida containing 
fewer than seventeen distichs; and in the work of 
Qa'aai, J one of the latest poets of great eminence, w© 
find Qasidas of two hundered distichs. Generally, 
Qasidas, having any number of distichs between 
seventeen and seventy, are much approved of. 
As these poems are always read in the presence of 
great personages for whom they may be composed, 
they ought not to be so long as to tire the patience 
of the hearers. A Qasida caSi be composed in any. 
metre. 

(2) Qafa, derived from jJai ^ to cut,' is a fragment 
of poetry, consisting of two or more than two dis- 
tichs. It has no Matla, and the rhyme in the 
second hemistich of every couplet contained in it 
is the same as the rhyme of the second hemistich of 
the first couplet. It can be composed in any metre. 

* Literally means the * place of rising/ from C^ * to rise.' 

t Literally signifies the * place of cutting,' from C^ *to 
cut.' 

if This poet is celebrated for his Qasidas omfP^S^^ 
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(3) Mosammitt, derived from Iwc-^uJ, *to string 
pearls, ' is also one of the longest species of poetry 
in Persian like the Qasida, Its subject is generally 
the praise of eminent persons introduced by some 
description of gardens in spring, autumn, &c., or the 
celebration of the new year. 

This poem is of two kinds : The first kind is 
composed after the style of a Qasida having couplets 
arranged one under the other. It has also, like a 
Qasida, the Matla with two rhyming hemistichs. 
But each of the remaining distichs has double 
rhymes — the two halves of the first hemistich and 
the first half of the second hemistich rhyme together? 
and the remaining half of every second hemistich 
has the prevailing rhyme of the poem. As these 
poems are generally long, we give a few distichs 
only to show its structure from Manoochehri and 
QS'Sni :— 

■3i g i t i zed ^ A jOQgt^ ^ 
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(Manoochehri.) 

Vj \j^ Xa yJ ^Jyj L^A^) L^A^ x*^ 
l^Cj x^Juju^ t^'Uj lif^-i^ x<i-***J (— ^acu 



14 



V^^ y^ ^^ .^ y^iji^j^ ^ ^ 
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The second kind of ^l^cmm^ consists of several 
stanzas of five or six hemisticlis, all of which, when 
taken separately, differ in rhyme, though they are of 
the same metre. Only the last hemistichs of all the 
stanzas have a common rhyme. Other hemistichs, 
except the last, in every stanza rhyme with one 
another. See Appendix II., Poems I. and II. 

Writing Mosammdts undoubtedly requires a great 
command over the language as well as a high poetic 
genius. Though many poets have attempted to 
write this kind of poetry, Manoochehri is the poet 
who can be said to have carried the palm of ex- 
cellence. 

(4) Ghazal, derived from ci-JjU^ *' to make 
love with women, and to converse with them," is a 
kind of poetry having for its subjects human or 
divine love and wine. It often gives a picture of 
the suflferings of the despairing lover in consequence 
of the indiflference of the object of his love ; it gives 
a description of the beauties of the flowers of gardens 
in spring, and the warbling of the nightingales 
therein; the whole interspersed with morality, heavy 
strictures upon the superstitious doctrines of the 
hypocritical clergy, with some allusion to the loss of 
a relative or patron of the poet as well as to his 
own abject condition. It does not consist of fewer 
than five distichs, nor does it exceed seventeen. It 
has the Matla having two hemistichs rhyming with 
each other and the same rhyme is repeated at the 
end of every second hemistich throughout the poem. 
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It has also the Maqta in which the poet contrives to 
introduce his own poetic name called f^i^Xi 
Takhalhs- Sometimes the Takhallos is used in 
the couplet preceding the Maqta {vide Sa'adi's work 

called A^ <a5 c^ U ;i). 

(a) Poets generally compose a series of Ghazals 
and Qasidas in as many classes as there are letters 
in the alphabet, the first class rhyming with alef, 
the second with ba and so on. The book containing 
all the kinds of poems composed by a poet is called 

j^l^ J Diw&n, 

(h) Takhallos is the nom ds plume which 
almost all the Persian poets assume as a mark of 
distinction and use in their poems, particularly the 
Ghazals. Generally, they adopt their poetical sobri- 
qnet from (1) the names of rulers who patronize 
them, as Shaikh Maslahoddin Sa'adi assumed his 
poetical title of Sa^adi from Atabak Sa'ad ben Zan- 
ghi, who reigned over Fars; or poet Manoochehri, 
whose name is Ab'onnajm Ahmad, assumed the 
name of Manoochehri from Amir Manoochehr'ebn- 
e-Shamso'lma^ali; (2) from their own occupation, as 
Hakeem Omar,e-Ehayyam, whose occupation in the 
early life was of a Khayyam, a tent-maker; (8) 
from their own name, as Amir Khosraw,e-Dehlavi 
took his poetic name Khosrow; and (4) from their 
birth-place, as MawlSna Noor'oddin Abd*orrahman 
Jami, who assumed his poetical sobriquet from Jam, 
a place in Khorasan, where he was,^|)g|;igoogi^ 
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(5) Tarji (derived from ^fr j ^ to bring back/ 
*to repeat') is a long poem resembling a Qasida, but 
divided into several stanzas of the same metre but 
different rhymes, each containing a number of dis- 
tichs, varying generally from five to eleven though 
even mor©-than eleven distichs are found in a stanza. 
Just as in a Qasida or Ghazal, the first two hemis- 
tichs of each stanza rhyme, and the same rhyme is 
repeated at the end of every second hemistich 
throughout the stanza. The subject of the poem is 
the praise of some eminent person or a description 
of the beauty and love of a beloved object. At the 
end of each stanza there is an extra distich of the 
same metre but different rhyme, always bearing 
connection with the last distich of the stanza in 
meaning. Each of the stanzas is termed y^ 1=*- and 
the extra distich coming at the end of the /jU- 
is called <xij. When the extra distich of one particular 
rhyme is repeated at the end of each of the stanzas, 
the whole poem is called Joj ^^jj (the poem of 
the repeated hand) ; but when it is of a different 
rhyme and is not repeated at each stanza, but each 
of the stanzas has at the end an extra distich of its 
own, the poem is called Joj c-^^j (the poem of 
the mixed bands). For illustrations, see Appendix 
IT., Poems IH. IV. V. 

(6) Masnavi (belonging to ^^fo^ from jj-^' 
two and two) is a kind of poetry composed of distichs 
of the same measure, each containing a pair of 
rhymes. This kind of poetry is generally made use 
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of in writing narratives, histories, fables, and stories. 
There is no limit as to the number of its distichs. 
Boost dn of Sa'adi, Shahndma of Ferdowsi, Yoosofwa 
Zolaikhd of Jami, Pandndma and Manteq'ol-Tair of 
Attar, Masnavi of JalaPoddin Roomi, Hadiha of 
Sanaee, Sekandamdmaoi Nezami, &c., are all called 
Masnavi. 

(7) Mostazdd (increased) is a kind of poem 
resembling a Ghazal, each hemistich of which is 
increased by a piece of prose. The first two hemis* 
tichs, as well as the pieces of prose at their end 
rhyme together, and the same rhyme is repeated at 
the end of every second hemistich throughout the 
poem. The following few distichs from the Mostazdd 
of Boomi will show very well the structure of the 
poem. 

tr^ ^-^^j^f^ Jyi ^^. J \^ j/ ^ A^ ^y ^ 

jJU yS 2^^U-jjT ^*Aj^ jIjLc^ ya^jl^ x2> uJ^^ 

(8) Bot^ee l'yic?e section 106). jgtized by Google 
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iait or Ferd is a single couplet, the two 
as of which may or may not rhyme. Each 
ives one complete idea; the sense is not 
:urther in the following Hnes. It can be 
i in any metre. 
J.^ (jljjjlj «>uS»l-J (^i>j:s S^ — 1. 

\Jli\) »*i>l^ A)^ L/*f^ <^:i-^l3 ^juj — 2. 

{Sa'adi.) 

^i^Lo Molamma/ brilliant/ (derived from 
hine) is a poem consisting of either one 
of Persian and one of Arabic, or one coup" 
sian and one of Arabic. Only one distich 
I of a hemistich of Persian and a hemistich 
) is also termed Molamma* 

{Hifez.) 
t is a cup of wine that we should always 
thy health, (when) we can drink wine in 
rls like these.*'] 



L« uft^s^ • ^ \ 



" {Sa'adi.) 



"Is 

hornets 

- r_7% Ol 

■ ove w] 
For 

130. 

tie vi 



mi 
13d 



lasl 
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'' Is that faiiy-faced boy a sun, an angel, or a 
human being ? Is ^that a stature or tumult, an 
alefy or a piece of sugar-cane ? He destroyed my 
patience when he went away, and deprived me of 
my sense when he turned back ; he prayed upon 
my heart when he walked, and increased my ardent 
love when he passed by. *^ 

For this kind of poetry we refer our students to 

the work of Sa^adi, called CJ U.<Jw« 

130. A poem on the praise, purity, and worka 
of God is called Ju:»- y Tawheed. 

131. A poem on the praise of the prophets and 

particularly the prophet Mohammad is called i.::-A*i 
Na'aL 

132. A poem on the praise and enumeration of 
the virtues of the family of Mohammad or his com- 
panions ( xy U^U? ) is termed ^" -vJu.^ Manqabat. 

133. A didactic poem is termed u ^ ^ ^ -yo Maw^e^ 
zat. 

134. A poem containing a personal satire or a 
lampoon is termed y^ Hajw, Among Persian 
authors we do not find that kind of satiric writing 
in which the wickedness and folly of one particular 
nation is exposed. 

135. A poem expressive of grief, sorrow, and 

mourning for the departed is called y^j^ j Marsiya 
(an elegy or dirge). Digitized by Google 
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136. The poet^s insertion of one hemistich or 
more, or one couplet or more, from the works of 
some other poet, by way of quotation, into his own 

poem is called ^j-^-Jj. The poet's name, from whose 
work the hemistichs or couplets are taken, may or 
may not be mentioned: — 

The last hemistich of this couplet is taken from 
Anvari by HSfez. The whole couplet of Anvari 
runs thus — ' 

[Hcifez.) 
The first hemistich of this couplet of Hafez is taken 
from Sa'adi. The complete couplet of Sa'adi is— 
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**^^*-»' iJ^f^ [jijlt^ U^ ^ *^'<^ U^ ^ 

The last two couplets are taken from the Shah- 
nama of Ferdowsi, which Sa'adi has inserted in one 
; of his poems in Boostan mentioning the name of 
Ferdowsi. 

Many other instances of jj-.Kx-aj will be found in 
the works of Persian poets. 



Section IV. 



Figures of Speech, ^ *^^ ^ \j^ 
137. Like prosody, the figures of speech, in 
Persian, owe their origin to the Arabs. Aboo Tam- 

tnam ( m LoJ ^1) was the first Arab to introduce them 
iu Arabic. At first he invented one kind of figure, 
viz. {jit^Jcsso, TajneeSy (Homonym), to which, after- 
wards, many more were added. As this part of 
composition was quite new to the Persians, they 

called it j-^^ *Xi J.^ (a new science), and the various 
figures or rather artifices made use of therein were 

called j-i*V ty.^ ^-^'j ^^^ artifices belonging to 
the new science. These artifices are divided into 

Jasi J.J U*tf (artifices as to words) and ^ yxx^ ^ J U*tf 
(artifices as to sentiments). Digitized by Google 
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The artifices or figures of speech as to words that 
are most commonly used are : — 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 






(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(16) 
(17) 



cui Uj j 






(6) j^\Jj^j^\^j 

(7) c^jk'^^c^}^ 

(8) jljLc^lL::-oLrf 

(9) u)^ 
138. (1) t^M-iassj* (flbmonym) is a play upon 

words in rhetoric where a poet or a prose writer uses 
two or more words resembling each other in some 
point or other, but bearing quite diflferent significar 
tions. Tajnees is of eight kinds : — 

(a) A b ^^^.-wJlscO {Perfect Homonym) is a figure in 
rhetoric in which two or more words similar in 
orthography and pronunciation, but different in 
meaning, are used : — 



J^^ 45^-^ 



L^KUj ^^*. > - cxxj 



;y j^ ^' -? ^^ 



) r^' ^^ 



(JTe^imi.) 



* Tajnees primarily signifies * making homogeneous.* 
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" May the covetous eye be far from the small-eyed 
beautiful girl: all human beings are made of dust but 
she is made of light.** 

^-cuii^ C-/xf = a beautiful girl having small eyes; 
also' a covetous eye. 

(^jy^ u^/ y^ (♦^^ ^^^ tr*^ 

'^ I had aspired to conquer Kerman when suddenly 
the worms ate away my head (i, e., I died and was 

reduced to dust). ^' U^^ (p?« of a/) = worms. 

^\^ ^ = name of a city in Persia. 

(Edfez.) 

'^If thou desirest that no river of blood may flow 
from thy eyes, do not set thy heart on the desire of 
friendship with the son of other persons." 

J^j = a river. jij == a son. 

[Selman) 

^^ So long as thou canst, do not, O cup-bearer, 
leave the brim of a cup, the bank of a river and the 
lips of a beloved from thy hand in the time of 
spring. ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ Google 
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c^ = an edge or brim; a shore or bank ; a li 

(Sa'adi 
'^ Order not minced meat to be placed on my tabic 
for to a hunger-stricken person bread alone i 
minced meat,'* 

ySitf = a person knocked down by hunger 
^AO^'f = minced-meat. 

{Attar.) 
^* There should be three tarlcs (woollen patches) in 
the cap of poverty — the tark (renouncing) of this 
world, the tark (renouncing) of the next world, and 
the tark (renouncing) of tai'k (renouncement), that 
is to say, an absolute renouncement," 

uJjj = one of the three woollen patches whici 

the cap of soofees or darvishes are made of. c^ =i 
renouncement. 

(Kdshafi- 

^^ Be cautious and give up this idea/^ said thi 
jackal, '' so that thou may^stnot ruin thyself like thi 

heron.'* j \f>- ^^ U = piscivorous, a heron, j '^ = 

ruined* ** Digitized by LnOOglC 
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(6) c/^lj {jM^^X: ^ {Imperfect Homonym) is a 
figure in which two words similar in orthography, but 
d-iflferent in pronunciation and meaning are used : — 

(Hdfez.) 
*^ O you beggars of the tavern, God is your 
lielper; do not expect any reward from a set of 
beasts.*' 

U3 J = a rew^d. > Ui 1 (pi. of ^^ ) = 

t) easts. 

// / / 

c^JV L-^L< L-^Lo ;^ ijU^^Ucc- .*. v-/^^j^^ l.>j:i. \\ jj\ , ^r 

~ (Sa^adi,) 

'* Had the minister feared God in the same manner 

as he does the king, he would have been an angel. *^ 
/ / / 

c— ^L< = a king. lS!Lc = an angel. 

(Sanilee,) 

'* He was a pilgrim of the Ka'aha of the soul ; he 

was the confidential person to receive the secrets of 

the Qoran." 

^ ft 

Mj^^ = a pilgrim. /♦y^^ ^^^ a confidential 
man. 

' Dgtzed by GOOgf^^'^*-) 

15 
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'' TL^ first Caliph was Aboo Bakr, the devot^^ 
old man; the second was Omar, the twister (breakeir >| 
of the hand of the cursed devil.** 

Joy^ (derived from arjl^l) = devoted. *^^lj^^ 

(derived from Jj ) rejected, cursed. 
/ 

(Mir Hosainye-SciddfJ} j 

"All those independent people (i.e., soofees) who 
freed themselves from the troubles (of a religious 
life) tried to do harm to themselves and benefft to 
the people.'' 

jucuur^= leapt out (from ^^^Isa*^, to leap). «Xx^.^*.J>- 

= sought from \^j.m**j:^ y to seek.) 

(c) jJU ^^guJLs^J [Increased Homonym) is a figure 
in which two similar words, diflferent in signification, 
are used, one of which has in the beginning a letter 
more than the other i-r 

~~~ {Sa'adL) 

*^ A step is required in the path of righteousness 
and not a word; because a word^ithout a step 

Jigitized byLnOOQlC 
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{i.e., a word without an action) will have no 
weight/' 

(Sdfez.) 

'' The happiness of the members of the assembly 
consists in thy footsteps and arrival : may every 
heart that does not wish thee happiness be the seat 
of sorrow/' 

(Sa'adi.) 

" A little beauty is better than an abundance of 
wealth/' 

(d) J^«>-« L/**!*'^'^?^ is ^ figure in which two 
similar words, different in meaning, are used, one of 
which has in the end a letter more than the other :^— 

(Neshat) 

'* The time of rose is come again, where is the 
beautiful cup-bearer ? Let him come to renew our 

promise with a cup (of wine)." x^ l^cu^ = a cup, 

^LouiJ = a promise. 
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^'The stomach is a fetter for the hand and a chain 
for the foot. He who is a slave of his stomach 
seldom worships GtoA." 

{Hafez.) 

" I beseech thy arched eyebrow, but it does not 
listen to me, since it has prepared its bow/' 

^f = a notch at the end of a bow. ^^= 
the ear. 

'^He broke into pieces the statue of LHt by the 
term Id. 

V is the first term of the expression <d! ^ t ^ 1 H • 

C-^S = Name of an idol worshipped by the Ara- 
bians before the time of Mohammad. 

( Rashid ^addm Watwat, ) 

" O beautiful girl, on account of the strong 
desire of seeing thy face I have become as lean as a 
reed-pen by weeping, and as thin as the hairs of 
the head by lamentations/' 

^ U =: complaint. Jl3 = a reed-pen. ^^^ =; 

lamentation. <-/^^ = the hair of the head. 

Digitized by CjOOQ IC 
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(e) S^V** ^jj*^j<:^ {Compound Homonym) is a 

igure in which two words, simihir in orthography 

^nd pronunciation, but different in signification, 

ire used^ one of which is a simple and the other a 

J^ompound term : — 

f^^-^^ \ if Jl5> h Juu \j'J Ju-2> j ^ ^ ^ J *yj yi 

~" (Hcifez.) 

^^ Thou art the raoon and the sun has become thy 
slave ; and since he has become thy slave he has 
been shining/' The first !rJajb, is a compound 
of the conjunction b = since, and » wUj > a slave ; 
the second ^^XajIj means ^one that shines/ from 
^jLs \j , to shine. 

^"^^'^ ' (^i ^^ ^j V *-^^-^ ^ {^^ ^ U- ^ \jj 

(Sa'adL) 
'^ Thou whose house is made of reeds or bamboos 
shouldst not have this kind of play.*' 

^^^-iS is an adjective of ^ , a reed or bamboo. 
^ U i« a compound of ^ j not and ^Jl \ » this. 

~^ mfez.) 

'' It is not I alone who have fallen out of the 
house of piety ; my father {i.e, Adam) too has for- 
feited the eternal paradise.'' ^ , 

Digitized by LnOOgle 
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u^.^= paradise. ^^J^. is the past tense of 
^jJi^ 9 to let go. 

(Manoochehri.) 

'' The cloud of Mazandaran issued forth from the 
mountain like a curling snake and full of rain." 

^1^v>;jU, is the name of a country near the 
Caspian sea, to the north of Gilan. ^\j^j\\^ 
is compounded of j U, rain, and f^^j *>J ' > in it. 

~ ' " "~ {Sa'adi.) 

^^ Human inclination {i.e.y love) produced an 
efiect in him too ; but not such an inclination as the 
mean-spirited have for vice.'' y^ =mankind. ^Aj 
is compounded of ^^ to, for, and j^, vice. 

(Bas/iid'odcZiri.) 

^' So long as I am alive, I am a runner on the 
path of thy love.'^ 

i^Jajb (from ^J^^'^y to run), a runner. if4>3jb" 
(compounded of ^ and ^ ^^ j) till alive. 

' r-^^^i (Sa'adi) 

Digitized by LnOOg It ^ ' 
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" A bird goes where grain is found, and not where 
nothing is to be found/^ •^•^-^ = grain. ^ ^^ 
is compounded of ^-^-^ something, and y^ not. 

(f) 13.=*- ^jM^J^'J is a figure in which two words 
similar in form, but different in signification and the 
distinguishing points or dots of some one of the 
letters which they are composed of, are employed : — ■ 

j^ ^ j^^'i'l ^J^C^ /wu*jJul Lr^^U- \\ l:^^ 



. '^ I was afraid of thy rank/' replied he, ^' but 
now when I found thee in a pit I made the most 
of the opportunity." 

2^ L^r = rank. 2( U- = a pit. 

~~ (Hdfez,) 

^' It is proper that thou shouldst receive tribute 
from all the beloveds, because thou art like a crown 
upon the head of all the beauties of the world." 

-. Ij = tribute. ^ b* = a crown. 

(iSa'adi.) 

Digitized by CjOOQ IC 
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^^ The first address of the great is advice and 
tiext the fetters : when they give thee advice and 
thou dost not listen to it, they will put thee in 
chains/^ 

J^j == advice. JX' = a fetter. 

i„" ^ "-v 4^ ^j ) ft£ J ^^c \ ^^ *^ 5 U ^^. y *^'^ * 

" He who saw the chain of thy fairj-like ringlet 
became perplexed and sympathized with me who 
am mad." 

jjUuj^^ = fairy-like. j^iIAj^ =:s pei*plexed. 

( Bashid^oddin. ) 
^^ A dark night and a narrow road*'' 

<— ^j^ b ±= dark, ^^ij ^ = narrow. 

(g) i^Jh^ ^*<.^'\;s\j is a figure in which two 
words, similar in form but differing from each 
other in the final letter as well as in meaning, are 
used. 

aUI? \ji\ j\mS\:^ ^^^. ^^j U^*^ 3 J 

{Amir Moezzi.) 

^' The drunkards got their wine from the sparks 
of the sword and the mean got their food from the 

Digitized byVnOOQlC 
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piercing of the spear, in battle." j\jJ^ == sparks, 
v-—?*^-^ = wine. (^W? = piercing with a spear. 
^Ui5=r food. 

(h) jj^^ ^jmJk^'J is a figure in which two or more 
words are used close to each other, one of which 
exceeds the other by a letter or a syllable in the 
beginning. 

uJlU*- uJ^ c5r3 jV. j' /^^ (j^J^^ uJ^ 

{Hiifez.) 
'^Bragging of love and complaining against the 
beloved, bravo such a contradicting boast. Such 
lovers are deserving of sepg^ration." 

( Bashid^ oddiii,) 

^*I happened to have some business with thy 

deceitful heart j thy two cheeks set this snare on fire.'' 

1 39. (2 ) . trr^y * is a figure in rhetoric, in which 
the author divides a verse or a sentence into distinct 
parts, the words used in each corresponding with 
those of the other in measure and rhyme: — 

(Mo'tamad,) 



•}f 



^.^^^ means 



<adorniug with jewels.' 

Jigitized by VjOOQIC 
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'^ I have my heart devoid of complaints and lipa 
closed against speaking. What shall f say, since 
tlioa knowest whatever I have to say without my 
sayiDg aoy thing, and what shall I search for, since 
thou givest me whatever I search for, without my 
searching ? '^ 

^^ Human beings could not fathom the extent of 
His greatness, and vision could not find the limit of 
His beauty.'^ 

(Mantaqi.) 

*^ Before his liberality consider the Nile to be par- 
simonious, and before his valour consider the elephant 
to be contemptible/' 

^^ They asked a wise man * who is fortunate and 

)d§l( 



who is unfortunate?' The wise maarenlied ^He is 

jigitized by LnOOy IC 
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fortunate who ate and sowed and he is nnfortunate 
who died and left (his wealth).' *' 

{AnvarL )• 

'' These were flying fast in the air like the mes- 
sengers of good tidings; and those were walking in 
a row like elephants carrying jewels/^ 

140. (3) *j|jass*rf (Harmony or cadence) is of 
three kinds : — 

(a) uf\\^9£SXM is a figure in which a prose- 
writer makes the final words of all the parts of a^ 
sentence similar in rhyme and metre — 

{Qd'anL) 

*' The nightingale will never sing until the rose* 
grows.'^ 

(MoHamad.) 

^' In the whole world there is none but Him, and 
as to His unity there is no question/^ 

♦ Saj*a in its primary signification means *^the cooing of 
turtles.' ° 9'*'^'^'^ ^y Google 
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(Qadni.) 

^^ Every planet is not Jupiter, nor every oppressed 
being is a Jerjis ; every black object is not amber- 
gris^ nor every slave a Qambar/^ 

(h) uJ.Lx-« ^a^v^ is a figure in whicb the conclud- 
ing words of all the parts of a sentence rhyme with 
one another but do not correspond in measure : — 

" Tlie peasant's affairs became desperate and the 
knife reached his bone (i.e., he was reduced to the 
last extremity)/' 



(V- 



.^ — . 1 J^ l::-^^. j ^ ei-^^^ 1 . Uif l::-***: 1 . (j^Cj li 



M Ua.*xuO j^ • Liiii^AM I . 



'^ Such and such a man is true in words and upright 
in conduct; he is very liberal and is possessed 
of numerous qualifications.'' 

(c) ijUlyx) j-s^-M* is a figure used in poetry 

in which an author uses such words throughout a 
distich as correspond with one another in measure 
but differ in rhyme. Digitized by Google 
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(3fcwr'ood'e-/Sa'ad.) 

'^ (He is) a king whose horse is guided by fortune ; 
and a king, the emblem of whose sword is victory/' 

(KhiqUni.) 

" The envy of my poetry preys upon the liver of 
Hassan the son of Sibet : the arm of my prose gives 
a slap to SahhSa the son of WS,el/' 

141. (4) *(--;^1l« t::-^«l»tf is of three kinds :— 

(a) J^<— ^^SjU> (b) ^^^(— ;^liU, (c) (^^^ 



(a) J^ H-^)^ (Wholly inverted) is a figure 
used in poetry or prose in which two or more words 
that are anagrams of one another are employed : — 

{Prof. Hairat.) 

" When Bahraan preferred ftakhta to takht 
(a throne) and the earth (the grave) to a palace, his 

• w^Aft^ is derived from V^, which signifies * inversion.' 
t Takhta means a table on which dead bodies are washed 
before interment. '^ *^^' '' CoogR 

16 
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daughter HomSy took his seat, (i. e, when Bahman 
died Homay, his daughter, ascended the throne.)" 

4«jU- is the anagram of ^^ • 

(SeZm^/i.) 

"Thy counsel is friendly to rectitude and thy 
justice is pure love^ thy victory is the death of an 

enemy, and a liberal wish is thy guest." ^\j and 
j\i^y ,«tfui and <— ftlj*-^ <— ^ and ^^ are the 
anagrams of each other. 

" The lovers put up with thy pride, fairy-faced 
girl, because thou art a bestower of life.'*^^ and 
^^j are the anagrams of each other. 

(6) ^Jixji^jlLq (partly inverted) is a figure in 
poetry or prose in which two or more words, that 
are formed from one another by a mere transposition 
of letters, ar6 employed. 

(NeshdL) 

''In order that it may come between, I may 
draw out my sword from the scabbard ; in order that 
it may reach the target, I shall let loose the arrow 
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from the thumb-stall." u\^ and aLS are formed 
from each other by the transposition of the letters 
j^ and (J. 

Jj jUX; j-^ f Jo j jr Jb J \j JuU^ ^ (jT ^\j \ji9 

JuuumJ ^ S-^y^ ^ ,;^ ,;^ ^ 

(Kishafi.) 

'* The robbers finding that sheep opened the eye 
of -avarice and girded, the loins of trick and deceit.^' 

j^ and jL^ are formed from each other by the 

traosposition of the letters l^ and a • 

{SanHee.) 

"It was neither out of pride for his eloquence 
nor out of foolishness that BSyazeed said ' I am 

pnre.^ " ^ U^U and ^ U^ are formed from each 

other by the transposition of the letters (jm and ^ • 

"How much soever thou acquirest knowledge 
thou art foolish if thou dost not put it into practice.^' 

J-ft and Jba^ are formed from each other by the 

transposition of the letters J and >• 
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{Prof. Hairat) 

'^ The virtaons qualities of LohrXsp and the good 
rales he laid down for the arrangement and disci- 
pline of the empire and the army soon brought the 
neck of the people inthe snare of subjection, although 
they showed their reluctance for his Government in 
the beginning/' 

^;^yJ and «-s-^j^, y^j and ^j are formed | 
from each other by transposition of letters. 

{Amr.) I 

The words She*er (poetry), ^Arah (the ninth 
heaven) and 8har*a (religion) have originated from | 
one another; and they set these two worlds in 

order by these three words.*' ^*-«» ♦ cA/^ ^^^ i/^ 
are formed from each other by the transposition of 
letters. 

(c) u/yuM^t-^^lLo (parallel inverted. Palliand- 
rome) is a figure in which a sentence in prose or poetry 
can be read backward as well as forward ; as also 
two sentences can be the anagrams of each other:-" i 

'J 
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(Amir Khosrow.) 

'^ Weigh sagar in the ministerial scale : go to 

every moon-like beauty along with a nightingale/' 

All the said sentences can be read backward as 
well as forward. The following two hemistichs are 
the anagrams of each other. 

cj^j^j "^"^j" "^^j ^^^ •'• r^^^.^'i ^^"^ ^j^:f^j^'^, 

142. (5) jUL5»i (derivation) is a figure in which 
an author uses in a sentence two are more words 
having etymological connection with one another : 
O^-w*.^ \^^j^, f^:L^£>-j y^J^X^J^ lSL<\\ /ili 

Ul-2» ^\zj ^^ U*i, iji}^ "^J *V'^ ^^ u*i, 

{Neshdt) 
** Sedition retires from the dominion of the 
emperor, what shall your seditious eyes do here- 
after ?'' 

(jSanliee.) 
<* Truths sincerity, uprightness, and a long life are 
requisite for a fortunate man in Qaran* to be united 
with God. " 

* A Tillage iu Yaman (Arabia Felix.) 
j t From a scholarly point of view^ the verses are not con- 
! lidered good, though they well illustrate the figure in hand. 
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" {8an4ee.) 

" That wisdom is better which enables thee to 
confess thy ignorance.'* 

143. (6) ^OwaS \ J^^y^s^ ' ^j (Antistropbo or 
Tondo) is a figure in poetry in which a word used 
in the Sadr (the first hemistich) is repeated in the 
'Ajz (the second hemistich) with the same or 
different signification: 

{Sa'adi) 

"A speech, wise man, has its beginning and 
end; do not bring one speech in the midst of 
another. *' 

(Rashid'oddin.) 

'' I do not know the extent of her love, because her 
love is beyond the limits of reckoning.*' 

''In point of captivating the heart, sweet 
ravisher of hearts, thou art as cheerful as Sheereen, 
and in love-making 1 am as distressful as Farhad.'' 
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'* The knowledge of God is like a vast occean on 
the earth, thy imagination cannot grasp it* *^ 

(Khoerow,) 
*^ I have made my soul a shield against the arrow 
of thy eyelashes, • so that the people may know that 
I am devoted to thee.^' 

1 44 • (7 ) /* ^jli S U A j^I is a figure in which a poet 
imposes upon himself the task of necessitating tha 
use of one or more words in every hemistich or distich 
• of a poem, which are not quite necessary. 

(Mojeer'oddinJ) 

"Like a shadow, in thy absence, neither am I in 
existence nor in non-existence, and being without 
thy presence I disconnected myself from my own 
shadow. Since thou didst remove the shade of lova 
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from my head, I took my seat on earth like « 
shadow without thy presence/* 

": {Hafez.) 

" If an error is committed by thy mnsky ringlet, 
it does not matter ; and if thy black slave treated us 
unkindly that does not matter too/* 

^jk}^ (♦bf-^^ ^-s -^^^ j^ ^^ c:-U^j 

(Kawil Esmaeel) 
'* 0> on account of every hair of thine a heart is 
on fire : both these worlds are half worth thy single 
hair. Thy mouth is but the point of a hair at the 
time of speaking, and the effect^ of thy silken hair 
is visible in it/' 

145. (8) jljLftJl ci-iU-* (enumeration) is a 
figure in which a poet or a prose-writer uses numerals 
in an ascending or descending series, giving rise or 
fall to the sense by successive steps :-^ 

(KhaqaM.) 

* Literally mBaua ' driving or leading the numerals.'' 
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'* Each of them is unique in the two worlds, the 
three distances (i.e., the length, depth and breadth 
of the universe) and the four elements ; the lord of 
fiv^e senses, six sides and seven stars/' 

(K&shafi.) 

" There are a few other secrets, which can be con- 
fided to two persons, and in others it can be shared 
amongst three, and it is allowable to go as far as 
four and five. Bat the secret which is in my mind 
in the matter of the owls is nx)t fit to be confided to 
more than four ears arid two heads.'* 

zv ^^ ^^;' A^-5 <^'^^ ^/ 

(Khayydm,) 

''The ten angels in the nine celestial orbs and 
eight heavens, and the seven stars in the six direc- 
tions wrote to me this letter — * Out of tligfiyasenses. 
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four elements and three creations, Qod did not create 
in tke two worlds a single individual like thee. *'' ' 
{u) Sometimes the order of the numerals is not 
observed but they are mentioned at random :-- 



xsx^L. ^\y^\L^ ^1 H;^ ^ j' j^j cA^ ^ 



^L ij^j.^ jkr ^U' 



l::^ 



O^ Ji) 



^^ 0, Thou hast created these seven palaces by 
two letters - in six days and hast produced four ele- 
ments under the cnpola of the seven palaces.^^ 

146, (9) ijyi« is a figure in poetry in which a 
poet composes a distich or more, which can be xead 
in different metres according as the syllables are 
sounded long or short. 

(Sehnan,) 

*^ Thy lips are the protector of pearls (teeth), and 
thy mole is tiie centre of a tulip (cheek) ; thy night 
(ringlet) is pregnant with stars (jewels), and thy 
moon (face) is encircled with the line of a halo." ^ 

This verse can be read and scanned in three 
metres. 



J^^ ^ 



{j^ u^ 



^iA^^ ^ 



^ J^ LT*. J 
-. ... ^ V 



.L^ lL« 



i^fj^ 



m^ans 



'^^'•i^fSj.^.^oogle 
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i^j) 



— — V v/ 












LU 



^li^ 









t^ u^ 



li^^'**'is figure in poetry in 



147. (10) ■^, 
wMeh a poet employs two rhyming words (besides 
the Itadeef) at the end of every hemistich. 

'{Sandee,) 



j3^ I JoA^ (^^A;tJ 4IJ 



" The light of his knowledge tastes nectar : the 
fire of his sword kills an infidel. He was the guide 
of heaven to gravity and he was the master of learn- 
ing in religion.** 

148. (11) ^jui^^Jjio (going and returning) is a 
fipfure in which a poet composes a poem in which all 
tl\p hemistichs are divided into two parts, the two 

* J ^ 9 a possessor, and u^:^ ^ (the dual form of 
^^) f two rhymes. • • jgtized by Google 
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parts of every first hemistich being repeated in every 
Becond hemistich in the inverse order : 

'^My heart-ravishing sweetheart captivated my 
heart and soul. My heart and sonl did my heart- 
ravishing sweetheart captivate. By the lips of my 
beloved my soul becomes alive. My soul becomes 
alive by the lips of my beloved. My garden of 
paradise is the dust of the street of my beloved. 
The dust of the street of my beloved is my garden 
of paradise.'* 

(a) Sometimes every hemistich is found consisting 
of two similar parts in the inverse order of each 
other: — 

" I have got a beautiful mistress : a beautiful 
mistress I have got. My affairs she will not ruin : 
she will not ruin my affairs." jgtized by Google 
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(6) Sometimes, in prose as well as in poetry, a pair 
of words bearing a particular meaning is used, 
which immediately recurs in a transposed form .with 
a different signification :— 

{Taraz^e-YazdL) 

'^ The sword of the tongue is more useful than the 
tongue of a sword (i.e. the tongue is more useful 
than a sword) ; because the latter becomes service- 
able once on the day of battle, while the former in 
our whole life.'' 

^^4*^ ^*^j^ y^ ^j^^ (^jl J-^Lc uJCJ^ 



[Qd'&nL) 

'' But I am forgetful of this circumstance that the 
pupil of the eye is hid from the eye of the people on 
account of its extreme proximity/' 

'^ Her drunken eyes were making holes in the 
surface of the lover's breast, resembling the surface 
of -a butt, by the arrow of her wink; and her life- 

1 ty Digitized byCnOOQlC 
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giving lips were imparting sweetness to the palate 
of the heart by her sweet mouthy like a loaf of 
sugar.*' 

(Sa'adi) 

''Do not go again after thy usual business^ lest 
the guinea-worm will re-appear/* 

• ^ 
149. (12) ^^y^ (acrostic) is an artifice in 

which poets compose several distichs in which the 

first or the last letters of the hemistichs^ taken io 

order, form the name or title of a person : — 

(Rashid'oddm,) 

" The beloved wounded my heart by the arrow of 
her love. I am bewildered and none helps me. My 
helpless body is crushed down under the load of 
affliction and the hand of the love of my beloved 
broke my back to pieces.'* 

In the said Robdee the first letters of every hemis- 
tich, taken in order, give the name fcX-<u^t«. 

* ^^ i& derived from 5 ^j 'a lad/s belt/ ' 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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150. (13) ^j^ (square) is an artifice in which 
poets compose a short poem of four verses, which, 
when read lengthwise, give the same verses as 
those when read breadthwise:— 

(BashitVoddin.) 



^, 


^J^<^A 


Sj\^i 


S^ l^ 


^ ^. 


Jjo 


J^3 


\j\^i 


\j^j^ 


^jj 


Jjw 


^/'i^ 


\^^ 


t 


^ ^. 


^. 



151. (14) j^*^ (circular) is a figure in which 
a poet composes a couplet in a perfect metre formed 
by the repetition of one foot, and arranges all its 
portions corresponding to the metrical feet in the 
inside of the circumference of a <5|}^cl^GGSi^^ ^^^ 
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be read from any position giving at a time a couplet 
differing but very little in meaning from the 
original : — 




The following two hemistichs also, if arranged 
similarly in a circle, can be read from any position: — 

I^U Jj lJJj\L> v/j^Up- \joj]^j'-l 

152. (15) *^ioA^ (cut into pieces) is a figure in 
which poets compose verses, all the syllables or 
words of which consist of letters that are never 
joined to those following them;- ^ Google 
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{Bashid' oddin Watwat.) 
^' By the pain of that beloved I have been weak arid 
pak ; the affliction of the beloved keeps me pale and 
weak/^ 

{Jdmi.) 

" I have a pale face on account of separation from 
that door ; the mark of affliction has set my heart on 
fire/' 

153. (16) i^ya (united) is the opposite of ^^^iU 
* e., a figure in which a poet composes a verse in 
which all the words or syllables consist of letters 
that are joined to one another: — 

{Selmdn.) 

For the translation of this couplet refer to section 
146. 

{Jdmi.) 

" Thy fine soft hairs are Khezr and thy curling 
ringlet is like the musk of Tibet; thy body is like 
silver, and red lips like a loaf of sugar-^'^oogle 
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154. (17) cyU-Jl (^t?-^* is a figure in which 
a poet uses numerous simple or com pound adjectives 
as attributes for one person or thing : — 

'^With dishevelled hair, wet with perspiration, 
laughing lips and drunk, with a torn shirt, singing 
odes and a bottle in the hand, with railing eyes and 
pitiful lips, she came to my bed at midnight and 
sat/' 

155. The artifices or figures of speech as to senti-- 
menta that are most commonly used are : — 



(1) •i^y or f,l(i\ 


(8) 


JUI JL^^ 


(2) oU- 


(9) 


"kj^^ 


(3) jJi^jUi 


(10) 


yji L« or J \j£. \ 


(4) ^IcyUlj^ 


(11) 


ji^^ 


(5) (ji duJ ^ J-oLsU 


(12) 


uiljdCL-l 


(6) i^\j>-jJ^^ 


(18) 




(7) ^^U J,U^J 


(14) 


y^\^:^ 



* This expression literally means • arranging the adjec- 
tives in order.* .^ , 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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156. (1) x^^y or t/*^^ (allegory) is a figure 
in which a poet uses one or more words that have 
two distinct significations, one of which only he 
feigns to mean in order to conceal the other he really 
has in design : — 

(Qdyem Maqdm.) 

" I swear by God that even if thou become a god, 
I shall not be thy slave ; and if I be, I am a cuckold. 
Art thou not the same man whose food and drink 
now consisted of my liberality and then of the sti- 
pend I used to give thee ? '' 

In the above verses Edrar and Etlflfj have two 
distinct significations. J5/(^rar means liberality; it 

also means ' to urine ' (from .J , to flow). Edrar in the 
latter signification is a decent word to be used in 
good societies. 

Ja^.l^jl ys^ l:^-j1 ^j ^j-«^5U"Such and 
such a man is gone to make water." The term 
Etlitj is used in the military department for a sti- 
pend or pension. It is also used as a medical term 
meaning ' diarrhoea^ or ' a stool.' ^^aa^-^ J^' (.A^cX-i 
" He is subject to diarrhoea.'' The intended mean- 
ing of the second couplet, then, is " Art thou not 

t Derived from {^j , ' doubt^oogle 
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tbe same person who used to live on my urine, 
and stool V 

{Rashid^oddin.) 

'^ That son of a cook with so many loaves of bread 
does not treat tis with a thin slice of bread. '^ The 
term lab means also the lip, and hence the hidden 
meaning is ' he does not allow us to kiss his lips.' 

^.si^j *.:yu ywuuo \:J6 l^Vi - Vjf , (j!tu«JUS 

{Taraz^e-Yazdi.) 

The doorkeeper told me to sweep the dust of my 
beloved^s door; ^ Most willingly/ replied I. I asked 
him where to throw it ; ^ On thy head/ replied he; 

' Most willingly/ said J" /*^^ means ' with the 
eye, i.e. most readily or willingly/ .Also it means 
literally ' in the eye/ The intended meaning, then, 
is ^' T asked him where to throw it ; 'On the head/ 
replied he ; 'In the eye,' said I/' The lover does 
not only like to throw the dust of the door of his 
beloved on his own head but even in his eyes. 

{Rashid'oddin.) 

" I wanted the left hand of the Qazi, but he 
showed his greatness and gave his right hand/' 

Jigitized byvnOOQlC 
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J ua*j> means * the left liand ' as well as ' money * 
or ' wealth/ The word ^a-<4 too, means *the right 
hand' as well as 'an oath/ The desired meaning 
of the couplet, then, is — 

" I wanted the Qazi to give me wealth, but he 
showed his greatness and gave 'me an oath, i.e. 
made me to swear/' 

df ^^--iuAJ ;'jV;^ "^j^j '^ c5^y t^^l^A-1 

^ l^ b ^.i^-^j ly Jjliu ^j y^ ^ Jl ju ^^!U 



^\fT 


(J***^ 


J'^. 


>^ 


^7^ 


xO Utu »^ ^a»JuJ 


v/lyJ uJbu^! 


,<sO 


T1,,1 


x,7 


S"^^ t?^'^-?; li^^ 












J^Ju Jy iji 



" Shaikh*oiTa,is Boo'Ali SinS (Avicenna) was one 
day sitting in a market, a villager with a lamb on his 
shoulder passed by him. ' What is the price of this 
lamb,' asked the philosopher. 'One dinSr,' replied 
the villager. 'Leave the lamb here, go and come back . 
after an hour,' said Boo'Ali, * I shall give its price/ 
The villager recognized Boo'Ali and said *Thou art 
a learned philosopher ; dost thou not know that the 
sign Aries is opposite the sign Libra ?j,gXlM?€<6anst not 
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carry the lamb home, unless thou givest the price/ 
Boo' All was astonished at getting such a witty reply 
from that villager and gave him double the price of 

the lamb/' Sjj means ' a lamb ' as well as ^ the sign 
Aries/ In like manner, ^jt^J means * a scale' as 
well as * the sign Libra.' The villager really in- 
tended to say that the scale was near the lamb^ Boo 
'Ali might weigh it and tell down the price. 

157. (2) jLaJ * (antithesis) is a figure in which 
a poet or a prose- writer makes use of two or more 
contrary terms, 

(Ferdowai). 

" Thou art the sublimity and lowness of the world ; 
I do not know what Thou art, whatever exists is 
Thou." 

(Mo'tamad.) 

*' Whether sweet or bitter we belong to one 
branch ; whether sober or drunk we are from one 
and the same assembly,'' 



* Derived from iX^ ^ * opposite.' 

DyGoogk 
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Jo \j v-JIJ I J b 



jIm^ lz^^\ JjU^ !^ tiT^y? 

{Khdqdni.) 

^^ The time of pleasure ends in sorrow : wine of a 
good quality brings on crop-sickness of a bad nature. 
Every pleasure is accompanied with pain : every 
right hand has its left too/' 

** Severity tempered with lenity is preferred, 
like the phlebotomist who inflicts a wound and 
applies a plaster too/' 

{Hakim Qatran.) 

'^ The dread of separation is painful during the 
time of union ; and the hope of union is pleasurable 
during the period of separation/' 

Jj^l ^ ^OJ ^ c^'^IjjL^ ojU ^ 

Digitized by VnOOQ IC 
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"It is better that thou shouldst hide thy fttce 
from the lovers • because the pleasure of monarchy 
is not worth the anxiety of an army." 

(Kdshaji.) 

" I related this tale in order that thou maystknow 
that the honey of happiness and ease is not without 
the poison of auction and trouble/' 

158. (3) yjuJ^L-aS (twisting and dispersing) is a 
figure in which a poet at first twists^ that is to say^ 
mentions conjointly a number of diflferent words or 
expressions and then disperses and distributes each 
of them to each of the other number of diflferent 
words or expressions mentioned in the following 
verse or verses. If the distribution be made in a 

regular order the figure is termed ^-^^^ y^ ^ <*-fi5 y 
and if it be without a proper order, it is called 
V— iULku yjuJ ^ u-ft5. Out of the following quotations 
the first three illustrate the figure c--^^^*uj^ujiJ 
and the rest are instances of v— aix ku ^yjuJ^ caS 

(Abd'olwdse,) 

^' Thou art a king having in the time of liberality 
war, kindness, and revenge, the hapd of Hatem, 

Jigitized byvnOOQlC 
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the body of Rostam, the brpath of Jesus, and the 
heart of Haidar/' 

sJ J b ^ x^ ;y-» '/^ 

{Ferdowsi,) 

'* On the day of battle that noble hero cut, tore, 
broke and bound the head, breast, foot and hand of 
the warriors by a sword, dagger, mace and noose, 
Respectively.'^ 

(Khosrow.) 

** By the reflection of thy cheeks, locks, the lobe 
of the ear, and the two eyes, the tulip blooms, 
the hyacinth taoves ta and fro, the wild-rose bends 
down and the narcissus flies in the an\" 

(Ahd'olwdse,) 

" Before thee, the Faghfoor of China rubs his 
forehead on the ground, the Jaypal of India his 
face, the Kh^an of Turkestan his head, and the 
Caesar of Rome his lips." Digitized by Google 
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1 



{Moojeero'ddin. ) 

^^The hand and heart of king Qazal ArsalSn 
acquired the name of a mine and ftea respectively." 

159. (4) jiioji \ CJ U \j^ (analogy) i» a figure in 
which a poet employs all the correlative terms i— 

(Kamdl BsmaeeL) 

^'Several thousand arrows of thoughts I discharg- 
ed from the thumb-stall of my mind, but none of 
them reached the mark.^' 



^■^Ir-^ ^^ (^T^J^ U^^A- f^ <^^?" 

{Sordj'oddin Qomree.) 

" O thou who art like a falcon in manliness, and 
an eagle in revenge, a phoenix in pride and a parrot 
in speaking, send a bottle of wine as red as the eje 
of a cock to Qomree (a turtle^jlpj^^c^l^ ^^S^^ ^ 
bla«k (dark) as a raven.'* 
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{KhayyUm.) 

*' thou like Farzeeu, (the queen at chess), I haye 
been intoxicated by thy sorrows; and from the horse. 
I am reduced into a piyUda (the pawn at chess) on, 
account of thy cruelties. When I could not move the 
elephant and the king^ laying the Bohh (the rook 
or casfcle at chess) opposite to her BoTch I have been 
checkmated/' 

''Thy two sprightly eyes have overthrown Khata 
and Khotan (names of districts in Tartary) ; and 
Barmah and India have given tributes to the curls 
of thy ringlet.'' 

. (Xm) (jw j Jt« Ji^ \yo I ^/oxauwc ^^.^cia; 

'' My beloved, who neither went to school nor 
wrote a letter, teaches arguments by her wi^k to a 
JiimdrQd professors." d g t ed by Google 
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160. (5) ^ji *xJi J-«X^U is a figure in which a 
poet composes verses that are capable of two con- 
trary interpretations :— 

aj[^ <^Uj cA^^ y t**-^ i ulg U 

*' lord, darkness becomes light by thy face ; and 
mourning appears to be pleasure by thy counten- 
ance.^' Or 

''0 lord, light becomes darkness by thy face ; and 
pleasure appears mourning by thy countenance." 

161. (6) c->!^r>-^ J'>-» (a dialogue) is a 
figure in which a poet writes a poem in questions 
and answers. 

J^jJfXi A:sJi^ Joj jJaS J^ Uj\ (JL^lf j\j^ 

{Eami.) 

'^ 'Do not turn thy eyes from me/ said the beloved; 
' Most willingly/ said I. * Do not at all look at 
others,' said she; 'Most willingly,' replied !•" 

{^Uj i^Urflj yS\j^ i:)\j^ uiuAf •naX 

DgtzedbyGo {FarroJcku) 
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''The vines have grovm pale; from what? from 
the dread of Autumn* Autumn has gone to fight ; 
ynth whom ? with the army of vines. It let fall, 
who ? the red rose ; what did it let fall ? leaves ; why ? 
on account of the sepapation of the tulip: where did 
the tulip go ? it is hid/' 

162. (7) uJ^UJ^L^ is a figure in which a 
poet pretends ignorance of a thing or an event 
which he is fully aware of* The elegy, composed 
by KamSl'oddin Esmaeel on the death of his son 
{vide Appendix II., No. VI.) will, we believe, well 
illustrate the figure ;— 

163. (8) JJLcJi JLjt is a figure in which a 
poet contrives to insert in a couplet a well-known 
proverb or maxim. "When two such proverbs are 

^nserted in a couplet the figure is termed J U^ i 

*^^ C^^ U^f^ i^^ (JnwX^ Jj y^ aJ (jT 

(Bdfez.) 

" That moment when thou givest thy heart to 
love is a happy moment : a good business needs no 
prognostic.^' 

Digitized by G(X)gle '' 
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'^ TKia delay is for thy instruction: have patience 
in every business, for he that comes slow comes 
sure." 

^Uil^ j ^ ui-v- ^1j ^1j 

'^ Little by little becomes much : grain by grain 
becomes a quantity of com in a bam.** (Majiy a 
little makes a mickle). 

164. (9) *^j^ is a figure in which a poet, 
generallyintheconcludinglinesof a (7/ui^a2, creates an 
imaginary person out of himself, and calls him by 
bis own name, considering himself to be quite a 
diflTerent person from him :— 

(Sdfez.) 

'* In spite of enemies I desire to write profligate 
Verses like HSfez.*^ 

< ' JJIj y^ O^j i^^ti i^:-v<3uJ tU*J 

(Neshat.) 

'' What can NeshSt know as to the value of 
being a stranger to the world { I know it, because 
I am thy friend." 

Digitized byVnOOQlC 
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(^azeeree.) 

'' I took Nazeeree to-day to the assembly, but I 
made a mistake, because his weeping eyes disgraced 
me in the public." . 

165. (10) ^J^J'^^ or •^Lo (hyperbole) is a 
figure in which a poet or a prose writer strains every 
nerve of his to give an exaggerated account of a 
thing or person, which is quite impossible for human 
understanding to believe : — 

'' If thou were to strike thy sharp sword on the 
sea, the cow will ask the fish * How dost thou do?'*' 

According to the belief of the ignorant class of 
people the earth is supposed to rest on a cow stand- 
ing on a fish. The poet with this idea in his mind 
exaggerates the great strength of the person and 
says that if he were to strike the sea with one blow 
from his sword, the effect of it will be felt not only 
by the cow but by the fish too. 

Digitized by CjODQTL *' ' 
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" They happened to pass by the skirt df a moun- 
tain, the peak of which kept rein-in-rein with {i.e., 
was as high as) the bay horse of the sky, and the 
middle of which kept stirrup-to-stirrup with the sur- 
face of the Zodiac.'^ 

(Ferdowsi*) 

''If the mountain of iron were to hear the name 
of AfrSsiySb it will be changed into a sea of water 
(out of fear).** 

166. (11) jt*^ (explanation) is a figure in which 
a poet employs several unconnected terms or ex- 
pressions that are likely to require explanation, and 
in the next couplet tries to explain all of them :-*- 

J^ *^k (ji^ l/?^>r^ er?^ '^^ uV?"^ 
xJLt^ j^jj x'iS:^! ^^^^jI^ JjIjLuJ y^^fO\ 

.Lq». t^iijJi) /iS^l ^J^cJiiJ L::-Mrf J JJuu .^^^ ' 

{Onsori.) 

"Either he will bind, conquer, or acquire, or 
"give, all this will be remembered of the king as long 
aa the world exists. What he will acquire is 
dominion, what he will give is riches, what he will 
bind is the hand of a foe, and what he will conquer is* 
a fortress." 

Digitized byVnOOQlC 
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{Kamdl EsmaeeL) 
'^Thou givest me what thy treasury contains not, 

i.e., ^ nothing^ which is jiot found in the treasury of 

tlie Uberal.'^ 

167. (12) cJt <fcXX«j^emendation) iaa figure in 

which a poet first gives the description of a thing or 

person, but afterwards rejects and changes it in 

order to intensify it the more: — 

{Ferdowsi.) 
'' Thou wouldst say that the diambnd {i,e., sword) 
poured down coral: what is coral f No, it poured 
. down life in battle." 

(Sa'adi.) 

^^0 cup-bearer, give me that bottle of flowing 

ruby : what is a ruby ? No, give me that food of life," 

(Anvari.) 
^'Thou art the sky, no, the sky is not of steady 
mind. Thou art the sun, no, the sun^s light is not 
increasing," Digitized by Google 
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168. (13) JJuul I ^^^-u^s*- is a figure in which 
poet assigns a fanciful, though elegant, reason foi 
the description of a thing or person : — 

{KhiqUni.) 

''Since thy eyes shed the blood of lovers, thy 
ringlet has taken the colour of mourning (i.e., black 
colour)." 

j\^^ ^ll^iy Jdii^ -c, ^ 

"Because the cloud weeps (i.e., it rains) without 
any reason, the tuKp and the garden laugh at it." 

j^. ^^. ^^^ U^ji ^V^ ^j^^ 

^j< iJj^ ^^ iJ^j ^l^ jJ i.-^ 

^W? UJf- ^'^/' ^*^' S-^ C9?^ ^7^' 

{Amir Moezzi.) 

'' If that musky ringlet hanging on that spring, 
like face be short, do not be astonished at its 
shortness ; because night is always short in spring, 
the ringlet being night, and that face being spring." 

r^^JKhosrow.) 
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'* The tttlip, in whose heart the smoke is formed 
Into a gland, is so grievous on account of my sigh.^^ 

169. (14) ^^Llw* (conceiving a similar idea) 
is a figure in which a poet tries to apply the mean-' 
ing of a term to some other term that can apparently 
have no connection with it: — 



i\ jJ^^ y^ii^. j^^^j*^ J'>-» H^ 

{Mirza Sdeb.) 

'' It is the lip of question (spirit of begging) that 
should rather be stitched up : a darrish stitches hia 
garment in vain*'^ 
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APPENDIX I. 



MALCOLMKHAN'S SYSTEM 



OF 



PERSIAN ORTHOGRAPHY, 



Foreigners and natives of Persia alike complain 
of the difficulty experienced in the reading and 
writing of the Persian language. There are three 
modes of writing this language — Naskhee — Nasta'leeq 
and Shekastaj the last of which is simply barbarous 
and intolerable, though mostly used in writing letters 
and correspondence. This difficulty, however, is 
now remedied, and the long-felt need of having some 
new mode of writing and reading characters is sup- 
plied at last. His Excellency Mirza Malcolmkhan, 
the Consul-General of Persia, now residing in Lon- 
don, has revised and reformed the Persian Alphabet 
and invented a new system of orthography. This 
new system, to say the least, is highly rational and 
extremely easy. It is said that it has been approved 
of by His Majesty the Shah of Persia and the learned 
men of his kingdom. Nay, it is also reported that 
a royal mandate has been issued that every corres- 
pondence, private or official, should be carried on in 
these reformed characters and new system of 
orthography. If this be true, it is expected that in 
19 ""'^'''' ^^ 
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no long time all books and manuscripts written in 
the usual characters will have to undergo a great 
revolution. 

To acquaint our students we have given below a 
a table containing the reformed letters against each 
of the usual ones :-^ 



Reformed. 


Usual. 


Reformed. 


Usual. 


\ 


\ 


J 


J 


V 


u-^ 


'6 


• 

4 
J 


V 


V 


mJ 


C/« 


A 


c^ 


^ 


* 


4^ 


UL; 


«0 


u-^ 


Z. 


Ti 


*a 


(-■^ 


^ 


^ 


y 


1> 


£>- 


C 


^ 


\> 


t 


t 


£. 


t 


> 


J 


A 


1 


> 




• 


d 


bJ 





J 


J 


■ J. 

1 
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■ Reformed. 


Usual. 


Reformed, 


Usual. 


^ 


^ 


if 


^ 


ui 


u 


^ 


s? 


• J 


J 


^ 


* = dWiZCb 


r 


r 


1 


JL = zahar 


3 


^ 


f 


y. =pi8h 



(a) The signs Madda (-) and Tashdeed (-) are 
entirely dispensed with. Two letters are used in 
their place- 

The most remarkable features of these reformed 
letters are (1) that, unlike the usual characters, they 
never change their forms in the composition of a 
word ; and (2) that they are never joined to, but are 
placed by each other while constructing a syllable or 
a word. 

The primitive vowels that are not hitherto written 
over or below a letter will now be placed wherever 
required. 

The following story is print»ed in this book, with a 
view to initiate our students in this new system intro- 
duced by His Excellency Mirza Malcplmkhan ; — 
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>'ilV o'a >-?J'<-> >'-S. j'a j(|iii ^^J_ 

The Golestan of Sa*ad land other Persian, Arabic, 
aud Tiii'kish books have been published, copies of 
v^hicb can be hnd from the Editor of the Ahhtar^ 
iHlamhool, VoiistanihiojAe, ^ , 
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APPENDIX II. 

I. 

Mosammdt, 

^•^ M -^j' ^f^ J"^^ j^ ^^ 

IJ .li ji ^^ <^ifc^ x^ L^ J L:i-i-u*x< J J ij!?-^ 
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11. 

Mosamrndt, 
jb a Jj^j3 ^ ^jh ^J^ 4>^l j1 Ju< L j 1 ^ \^j y 5 fc>#c t 

joJLs \^ iLs^ yj ; (jl^b juu^Ld. u-xIj 2^^J^^ ,^'^r 
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=?jjj y-jl J^t ^ ^il C/J^*^C^J^*. ^^l^;kUjj^lj 

'^^^ )\'^ i^J)^ (»5';w '^^^'Vu^ J--**y*V i:;ij 
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ju^l Juu3 . J 2^jLj ^3- ^jU- Ijf 45^^^ Lii-^r^LS y ^^ Ij ^^ 
z^^\xkaj ji\ifjs^\^ ^ Jj^^ 1^^ J^-cuaJ ^li^ U^j'^ 3 ^^^ c*^ 

/ 

{Sa'adi 



IV. 

u '-^j^^ iJ/y f^^j^. f^ ^O^tzeJe^ogjitU-j^jliir 
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ly-5j^ ^ J^^y j' (iT*^; (^^.^ cs'!!^^ ^'^^^ (^^ 
il^ 1 (^^^ ^yy^^. ^jia^ ^ y* i^SjL^ ^ ^^J7 ^ f^^^ 
)\j^ (^jl ^i'L jJ l::-^^^ l::-^^J(^'^c:-^-5^(^1 ^U- 
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jod-b ^^ <*i"*:*^ C-^ ^ b ^^l:*i c:^Ji£>-^ Zj 
iXk^ij^^ ^^j ^^ji\ ^^\yS *XjL5» ^^3- ^l^j ^^ l»l; 

{Hatef.)\ 



V. 

Tarheel) Band. 

JJ^^jUS jCjJ J J *X*tf l/jLSj : jJuuuj ^_^l->* '-/^y^ Si^JV. o, 

' Digitiz<dbyC500glt^ ^ 
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JjyLf ^^jU:. d^U ^^.^j 4^Uil ^Ji'ii^ »J;^ x^f^js^ 

J^J^ yfA^ ^JmJo >**y7 j (J!?^ Yj U^^ ' ?T (J^^^ 

J^J^ j^s^^ ^liLSiU JwAJl) v/^. i^i^ u^^ 3^ (jULSj^ 

Li) i^lt, u-^I *!|^ (j^AjssVr*^ ^^^ S-^y^ -^^'^ *^ (j^O 

^ uV ^.^ c?^y, ^f^ *!; j ^0^ U-^^^ U*^ cuh^. V. ^ 
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*^ (^U^ y:5.I &A5i ^LS 1^^^ ^ ^^ Jt*^^ ;3 

VI. 

Lo^jl ^^ ^ Jo J^jl J^laAd- ^ U^ ^1 
Ju Ju) I j b ^^CS» J oJi L^Cu b J^ ^^y^ 

«Xj .X^ 1 j b ^-^_j^ ^ b J^ ^ dS .\j l« ^j-*J j b 

Jo JuoT jb^iU^J :^ . jl (J^-^^ ^f^ ^ 

JlUmjI j^ bs:y l^ \j^ f^>^^ Sjd 
JoJwol ;b X iS^ b Jv^ • ^^Jb L) , J fl 



-f -a 
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Jo «X^ I j u jN^Us j Jo 1 ^u*# •,>- i^ '^d 7f^ /^ W" 



^' '^"Z ui 



; Lu^, _5 1 tJ?^ J 1? vAS ^ 



Jo Jt^ I : U X ^a£>- J jj^ Joiu . ^^U ia^ 

Jo dr< I : L -ci- J I b ^»xo 3 o (J 1 Jo to : L 

Jo Jt^ I j Ij i^ ^-^ ^ ^ 3 U^ ^^ 1 ^^ 

{Kamdroddin EsmaeeL) 



THE END 



c;^ V-^ (j^^'^^ J^. ^^j /. (^.'/ 



^^. ^^j /J (n^ (♦ 
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Part li.-SYNTflK, PROSODY AND HGURES OF SPEECH. 

Copies bound in cloth, Us. 2-8 each ; in 
paper cover, Bs. 2 each ; Packing and Postage Extra. 

CAN BE HAD AT THE 

EDUCATION SOCIETY'S PRESS, BYCULLA. 
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